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one-piece molded cartons...solve 
any dairy’s toughest packaging problem! 





Case Ace-—clean, sparkling, sanitary 2x6 come nested ready for use. The exclusive double 


egg cartons are made from tough, moisture resist- “snap lock’”’ means easier closing and positive ’ 
ant pulp. They’re buzlt to take it under the most __ locking. 
difficult moisture conditions; and, they’re engi- Consumers like them, too, because of ease of 


neered to resist breakage and eliminate leakage. opening and storing. Quality eggs need quality 
Case Ace—fit 30 dozen to the standard egg case; packaging—use Case Ace. 


GENERAL PACKAGE DIVISION 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 
585 East Illinois Street *« Chicago 11, Illinois 
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B@5- YOUR PROFIT on 1 quart 
of EZE-ORANGE DRINK is as 
” much as on about 15 quarts of milk! 
AND, it entails no delivery expense 
because you’re making regular milk 
deliveries anyway. 


Be” EZE-ORANGE DRINK is 
completely additional business 
and doesn’t interfere with your sale 
of milk, cream, butter, etc. This 
delicious, refreshing beverage even 
acts as a “Door-Opener” for the 
sale of milk and cream. Just try it! 





















- 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


52a! 


THE FASTEST SELLING FRUIT DRINK IN AMERICA 


B45” EZE-ORANGE DRINK is 
sold the year ’round because soft 
drinks are enjoyed every month in 
the year. 


BGS” Hundreds of dairies are 
now profitably selling EZE- 
ORANGE DRINK. People love 
it! And once your customers try 
it, they repeat and repeat and 
repeat and repeat. 


EZE-Orange Base 
EZE Lemon-Lime 
EZE Pineapple-Orange 
EZE-Grape Base 
EZE Punch Base 


(Imitation Grape) 


EZE Fruit Punch Base 


“ 


EZE-ORANGE COMPANY, INC. 
Franklin & Erie Streets, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send free samples, facts and profitable promotions: 
quot 


Nome 





Address__ 





City 


Zone___ State 





an sub- 


February, 1958 








THe KVP Company 








From pine...to pulp... 
to paper...to people... 
through KVP 


‘**Protecting America’s butter is 

our business. We comb 3,400,000 acres 
of woods to find suitable trees to 
make into protective papers. Some 
call us “Tree Farmers’ —we grow 

more trees than we use. So there will 
always be KVP paper for the future.” 
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To guard the flavor that makes people choose Your Butter... 
nothing matches KVP genuine Vegetable Parchment inner wraps 


Count on KVP inner wraps to guard the flavor-bonus 
people demand every time they buy butter. With 
KVP genuine Vegetable Parchment inner wraps, all 
of the dairy-fresh flavor of your butter reaches your 
customers’ butter plates...even when there is a long 
time lapse between creamery and customer. 

KVP inner wraps are processed from paper we 
make ourselves, and print on our own modern, high 
speed presses. Even the trees from which the paper is 
made are grown and selected by KVP experts. The 
result is controlled quality all the way. It is the reason 
most of America’s top dairies count on KVP! 

Why not let KVP packaging experts design a “‘sell- 





ing” butter inner wrap for you. Each inner wrap can 
become a strong advertisement for you—to create 
repeat sales at the same time it is guarding the 
precious dairy-fresh butter flavor. 

And remember when you combine KVP genuine 
Vegetable Parchment inner wraps with KVP Kala- 
kote, heat sealed, waxed over wraps, your butter has 
maximum protection from light, odors, and evaporation. 

Take a minute right now to write us for samples 
and complete information. You'll be glad that you did. 

Other KVP Dairy Papers: Kalakote Overwraps, Ice 
Cream Novelty Wrappers, Ice Cream Slice Wrappers, 
Butter Patty Sheets. 


KaLtamazoo, MicuHiGcan 
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Why these milk plant operators 


use the DE LAVAL “Vacu-Therm” to} st 


j J ‘Onion and feed flavors are readily removed 
»\! without changing the natural flavor of the 
oy 


Says James F. Chappell, Jr., Vice President 
Chappell’s, Inc., 
Campbelisville, Kentucky 

















“With the ‘Vacu-Therm’ we have not re- 
jected any milk for onion or feed flavor..."’ |/ 
Says Mr. R. B. Davenport, General Manager 


Long Meadows Farms, Inc., 
Durham, North Carolina 
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"We have eliminated customer losses due to off-flavors entirely with our new 
De Laval Pasteurizer and ‘Vacu-Therm’ equipment .. .”’ 


Says Robert H. Muller, Muller’s Creamery, New Orleans, Louisiana 


American Milk Review Feb 
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“The De Laval ‘Vacu-Therm’ is the answer to seasonal flavor problems... 


e903! 


Says George F. Braley, Jr., Braley’s Creamery, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 


eansinad control plus these advantages 


* Can be installed with any make H.T.S.T. unit or vat pasteurizer. 
*% Does not use steam, eliminates expensive control system 
and steam purifying equipment. 
- No possibility of contamination or dilution of product during process. 
- Cuts clean-up time, can be tilted for inspection or hand cleaning. 


Write today for 
FREE Brochure No. 1027 
. . gives full details 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 





view 


February, 1958 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, Dept. AMR-1, 
Poughkeepsie, New York or 427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, Dept. M.P.J.-1, 201 E. Millbrae Avenue, Millbrae, Calif. 


Please send me Brochure No. 1027 which gives full details of 











the De Laval ‘‘Vacu-Therm.’ 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 











BB Alkali’ rescues desperate dairymen... 


Lime scale deposits sometimes maroon a 
dairyman in a rising tide of ineffective wash- 
ing compounds. Maybe he sees red ink creep- 
ing up. 

If the dairyman wants help, he tries 
DIAMOND’S BB Soaker Alkali. The sequester- 
ing power of this scientifically engineered 
compound will control scale deposits from 
water as hard as 16 grains per gallon. When 
it’s used in machines already coated with 


lime, you’ll notice the scale deposits disappear 


gradually. 
There’s no need to add water conditioners 
or supplements. BB Alkali’s combined chem- 


icals turn out shiny, spotless bottles with 
very little alkali loss or carry-over. You save 
money on daily make-up of solution. 

Your DIAMOND Representative can recom- 
mend the right bottle-washing compounds 
and equipment cleaners for your operation. 
Get in touch with him now — or order from 
one of the distributors listed below. DIAMOND 
ALKALI COMPANY, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. Monroe Food Machinery, Inc. 
Meyer-Blanke Co. 


The Hurley Co. 


Miller Machinery & Supply Co. 


e Diamond 


Chemicals 
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47 Million TV 
Audience to get 
Big Sell on Hot 
Chocolate Milk 


“The PERRY COMO SHOW” 
Sponsored by American 
Dairy Association 
February 15,1958 
NBC-TV * Saturday Nights 
Coast-to-Coast 





"MOT CHOCOLATE MILK" 
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INTERNATIONAL Truck chassis with Metroette bodies are com- 
pletely factory-built in one plant to stay on your job longer at least 
cost — to make more deliveries, easier. Seven and 914-foot bodies 
have ratings from 5,400 to 11,000 GVW. Factory installed interiors 
and components for every milk delivery need. 


In the world’s most complete truck line, there’s an 
INTERNATIONAL milk truck to suit your job exactly. This 
model AMC-160 with Walk-In Cab is ideal for wholesale 
loads. Note the easy-in, easy-out low cab step. 








Rich-Cream DAIRY 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


10 
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asier and Safer Driving 


Just two reasons why dairies find 
International Trucks cost least to own! 





Simple, easy driving due to mechani- Work loads easier, more efficiently in 


cal stand-drive attachment. Single com- the big driver compartment with 78 
- bination brake and clutch pedal. inches headroom. Easy entry and exit. 





Haul big loads. 7-foot body handles up Keep milk fresh with low cost factory- 
to 92 cases, 914-foot body up to 120. _ installed insulation and refrigeration to 
Space for refrigeration unit. suit any route requirement. 





Longer body life, less weight with cor- Top economy for idling and full power 
rosive resistant steel. Pre-assembly operations. Top durability for long serv- 
painted, caulked joints resist rust. ice. Up to 154 horsepower. 





»| cost least to own! 


eview February, 1958 


Driving is easier, safer and more 
convenient with the new mechanical 
INTERNATIONAL stand-drive attach- 
ment. You save minutes on every route 
—you can make more deliveries and 
save money all along the line with an 
INTERNATIONAL Truck with Metroette 
body. 

All these big advantages, plus many 
more, are yours because of one basic 
INTERNATIONAL policy: to build trucks 
that exactly meet all your hauling re- 
quirements... to build trucks that do 
the job better and do it longer. 

The result is that INTERNATIONALS 
cost least to own and cost records 
prove it.* Leadership in multi-stop 
delivery sales for the past 19 straight 
years is more proof. 

Your INTERNATIONAL Dealer will 
gladly show you how to make more 
deliveries, save more Money on your 
own route. Call or see him now. 


*Signed statements in our files, from fleet operators 
throughout the U.S., back up this statement 





® 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 
Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment « McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmal!® Tractors 
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Five Big G. & H. — 
C.LP. Extras 


Self Positioning 
Gaskets form flush 
interior joints to the 
most substantial 
degree. 


Minimum product 
exposure to gasket 
surface. 





Correctly designed 
joints for vacuum 
application and 
high pressures. 


Ferrule lips designed 
for easy cleaning. 


Extra Strong joints 
withstand all 
normal pressures. 








VIBRATION WON'T 
LOOSEN THIS 


C.1.P. 
UNION 


Showing Component 
| tan) ae CPE ae « Fae OF PF oP 
Union No. C-12-HR 


EXCLUSIVE 





SANITARY FITTINGS 


design saves maintenance dollars — 
Provides longer service life. 

















A set screw in the nut, of all G. & H. C.I.P. unions, 

when drawn into position, prevents the possibility of 
loosening from vibration. Special castellations 

in the round nut assure positive leak detection and permit 
ease of opening and closing with a spanner wrench — 

Add to this the high quality finish, closer machine 
tolerances and elimination of scoring or galling and you 
can see why progressive dairies everywhere are 

protecting their C.I.P. lines with G. & H. Sanitary Fittings. 


It will pay you to investigate the well known line 
of G. & H. C.I.P. unions and fittings today. Write 
for Complete Information. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





2409 Fifty-Second Street e« Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Our story is a simple one: We build the finest 
refrigerated bodies available today, And we build with 

this skill and care because we know that every dollar put into 
first-cost quality can save several dollars spent or 

lost in on-the-job maintenance, delivery delays 

and breakdowns, load losses and early replacement. 
Batavia Bodies cost far less to own. And that’s the 
reason: The only timea dollar buys a dollar’s worth of 
body is when the body is being built. Ask us to 


show you. Batavia Body Company, Batavia, Illinois. 


BATAVIA 


BODIES 


Batavia llinois 
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Taylor Controlled Blaw-Knox Spray Dryer at Oak Center Co-op Creamery, Lake City, Minnesota. 


lor [nstruments" 
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+ Control Systems 











, higher profits | 





ATAYLOR CONTROL SYSTEM Can save steam, increase 
yield, and step up production rates. It can make all the 
difference between a brisk, profitable operation, and a 
plant that produces too many headaches. The picture 
at left shows a new Taylor controlled Blaw-Knox 
Spray Dryer at the Oak Center Co-op Creamery, Lake 
City, Minnesota. The central panel also includes 
controls (right side of panel) for their Blaw-Knox 
Evaporator. 

Oak Center Co-op is extremely satisfied with operating 





SPRAY DRYER CONTROL SYSTEM 


This coordinated control system assures maximum produc- 
tion, high efficiency, and uniform drying of milk. A Recording 
Controller maintains constant air outlet temperature by auto- 
matically adjusting the gas and air mixture to the burners. As 
an extra precaution, the maximum inlet air temperature to 
the dryer is limited by a Dial Thermometer with a rising alarm 
contact. The quantity of milk sprayed into the dryer is de- 
termined by manual adjustment of the high pressure pump. 


VISION 


INGENUITY 


efficiency, product uniformity and low operating and 
maintenance costs. Wherever you go in the dairy in- 
dustry you will find Taylor Control Systems and Taylor 
instruments because Taylor products have proven 
themselves over the years to be dependable, efficient 
and easy to operate. When you order new equipment, 
be sure to specify ““Taylor Equipped As Usual”. 

Ask your Dairy Equipment Supplier how we can help 
you, or write Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., or Toronto, Ontario. 





CONTINUOUS EVAPORATOR CONTROL SYSTEM 


Controls absolute pressure, product level and steam pressure. 
The Absolute Pressure Controller provides uniform pressure 
within the second effect by regulating the flow of water to the 
condenser. A Pressure Controller regulates the steam pressure 
to the first effect heater, preventing pressure fluctuations and 
providing smooth, uniform operating. Product level is pre- 
cisely controlled by a Level Controller on each effect, assuring 
maximum efficiency of the heating surfaces. 


. DEPENDABILITY 
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New Jamison Lo-Temp Deep Tunnel Door 
speeds volume handling—saves refrigeration 


























* 
Vap-r-tyt*Metal Cladding — FROSTOP — 
prevents icing and freezing shut of 
doors . . . Thermoswitch assures safe 
temperature. Underwriters label. 


all seams locked and soldered, 
all bolt holes sealed. 





Strip Rubber 
Curtains — 

located at each end of tun- 
nel to create air lock to 
save refrigeration. 





Lo-Temp Door— 


designed for temperatures of 
+ 15°F. down to — 30°F. 


NOW packages and cans can be moved into and out of refrig- 
erated areas with minimum loss of cold! Jamison’s new 
Lo-Temp Deep Tunnel Door, available with one, two or more 
rubber strip curtains, can be adapted to mechanized handling 
and the use of conveyors. 


Jamison manufactures a full line of package and can passing 
doors including the new power-operated vertical sliding door. 
Complete description of all these doors is in Jamison’s new 
catalog. For your copy, write today to Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Send for this catalog today for * Jamison Trademark 
complete data on Jamison’s full 


line of passing and reach-in 
doors. 








COLD STORAGE DOORS 
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it’s new! 


it’s low! 


BULK MILK TANK 











BUILT IN CONTROL 
PANEL MOUNTED ON 
END OF TANK 






400 GALLON 
REMOTE MODEL. 
ALL STAINLESS 
STEEL 


Low Pouring Height 


Greaseless Agitator Motor 





300 GALLON 
SELF CONTAINED 

MODEL. PAINTED 

MILD STEEL Stainless Steel Legs 
EXTERIOR 


Interchangeable Covers 


Dip-Stick In Bridge 


Distributorships available in some areas 


PAUL MUELLER COMPANY KANSAS AVE. AT PHELPS © SPRINGFIELD. MO. 
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@uwirk miik cases... 
The answer to dairy plant 


AUTOMATION 








At TWIN PINES DAIRY, Detroit, Mich. Automatic 
Casing Machines Load Quirk Bottle Cases. 


Quirk Cases with Automatic Stackers at DETROIT 
CREAMERY, Detroit, Mich. 


QUIRK CASES ON THE JOB 
IN THESE PLANTS EMPLOYING 
AUTOMATION 





i= 
Sta 7 years SS ? iY, IMPROVED ALL = 
es —. METAL BOTTOM me 
Semice’.. Rigid, Strang .. zs 
Lower Overall Cost , > in oalae 
In use on Floor Conveyor at CREAMLAND DAIRIES 
Designed for today’s and tomorrow's AUTOMATION requirements, Quirk Milk INC., Albuquerque, New Mexico. Im 
Cases are built to take it... Rigidly built with weight kept to a minimum .. . re 
Maximum container protection ... Longer case service. Conveyor Designed Quirk Cases Smoothly Flow 
Field Proven Quirk Automation Features!! Along to Loading at CREAMLAND DAIRIES. = 


los 





@ SELECT NORTHERN HARDWOODS — No Por- 
ous Grains — Reinforced Metal Channels Through- 
out — Absorb Shocks in Stacking with AUTO- 
MATIC CASE STACKERS .. .. Less Product and 
Container Loss. 

@ EXCLUSIVE QUIRK BOTTOM STACKING — 
Continuous case Flow on FLOOR CONVEYORS... 
Minimum Wear — No Jamming. 


po 





uc 


sp 





© SMOOTH INSIDE CASE CONSTRUCTION — a 
Uninterrupted Case Loading with AUTOMATIC 
CASE LOADERS. 
@ MORE TRIPS PER CASE — Less Replacement Cost. 
Write for complete information Today! 
*From a National Survey. 
ee 
co.) e | MANUFACTURING CO. 
3383 E. Layton Ave.Cudahy, Wis. 
18 American Milk Review Fek 











how Sorbic helps dairy products keep longer 


Improved mold and yeast resistance in your dairy 
product means longer keeping life. It means im- 
proved customer satisfaction, far fewer spoilage 
losses. Result . . . greater profit for you. All this is 
possible with CARBIDE’s Sorbic. 

Sorbic is unusually effective in many dairy prod- 
ucts. It retards many molds and yeasts that are re- 
sponsible for spoilage. Low concentrations of Sorbic 
are effective for long periods. It does not affect taste, 


odor or appearance at effective levels; it is digested 
in the same way as butter fat. And Sorbic is easy to 
use, easy to store. 

Sorbic has already improved the keeping life of 
perishables such as cheese and cheese products, pre- 
pared fruits, vegetables and salads. Find out more 
about Sorbic. For sample and technical information, 
write Department B, Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 


pany, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


for a longer keeping life... SORBIC 
UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Division of 


February, 1958 
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This revolution oA: 
can show greatelpr 


The elimination of costly dual oper- 
ation is showing greater profits for 
dairies throughout the country. This is 


being accomplished by the packaging 


and delivery of milk in the one typ? Wou 
of container which satisfie100° 
ALL your customers = BOTH give 
WHOLESALE AND RETAI! fill in 


25 MILLION TIMES A DAY, SOMEONE BREAKS THE SEAL OM F) 
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oT wend 
Each carton is from a milk packaging plant standardized on 100% Pure-Pak 


otAmerica’s doorstep 
erprofits for you, too! 


2 typ’ Would you like to discuss how a i----- . 


isfti® 100% Pure-Pak operation can 
Pure-Pak Division 
EX-CELL-O CORP. 
1200 OAKMAN BLVD. 
OUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER DETROIT 32, MICH. 


| 

| 
30TH give YOU greater profits? Simply 
= 
Gentiemen: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





TAI! fill in the coupon and mail today. 


Let's talk about STANDARDIZED MILK PACKAGING! 


.L OA FRESH PURE-PAK CARTON NAME____ 


DAIRY 


i naenmnate ZONE STATE__ 


XUM 












TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 


22 





Allen Dairy Products American Dairy Dixie Diary 
Fort Wayne Evansville Gary 


Holland Custard 
& Ice Cream 
Holland 


Red 73 Creamery 
Union City 


New Paris Creamery 
New Paris 


South Bend Lafayette Indianapolis 





Schlosser Bros. Sturgis Cheese 
Plymouth Indianapolis 









Seymour 


TRIANGLE MODEL DS-1 automatic cottage cheese 
filler dispenses, fills, caps and codes 35 to 40 cartons 
per minute. Machine above is used by Creamery 
Dept., Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


TRIANGLE 


6658 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 35, Illinois 


tlohle Dory _Pordoe University wm. w Roberts «Son fll Dw aS GN @Ko) d e- ¥oX— @N oLov ary 


Thompson Dairy 


In the State of Indiana: 


12 out of 12 Dairy Owners 


who reached for their HAT 
before they reached 
for their checkbook 

.-- bought 


TRIANGLE 





PUTS eS 


These 12 Indiana dairies, had three things in common: 


1. They could save money with an automatic 
cottage cheese filler. 

2. They didn’t buy the first one they saw. 

3. They all bought Triangle Model DS-1’s 
after first investigating other makes. 


The case of the 12 deliberative dairy men makes good 
reading for anyone interested in top value for their 
cottage cheese equipment dollar. Here’s what they 
saw and purchased, with the Triangle DS-1— after 
giving all makes a fair shake: 

Vacuum Capper is simple, non-jamming, uses 
no rising table. Even handles warped lids. 

Extra Large Valve Openings for more gentle 
cheese handling. 

Controlled Fill measuring assures accuracy; 
permits high speed filling of liquid sour cream without 
splashing. 

Craftsmanship of Triangle machinery insures 
long trouble-free performance. It’s the clincher when 
you see and compare all makes. 


It pays to be deliberative 
$24. Send for 3-D color slide kit on free loan 


y jac \ basis. See the many Triangle features for 
fT ~D yourself. Ask for a list of Triangle users. 


OK! TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 
’ 6658 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


(] Send 3-D viewer and slides on free-loan basis 
[] Have representative call 
[] Send list of DS-1 users in my area 
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TWO-IN-ONE ROUTE BOOK 
Gentlemen: 


October 
Milk Review by William Bailey was enjoyed by each 


Your article in the issue of American 


of our supervisory personnel. Mr. Bailey had some 
very interesting facts and material in this article, 
particularly those which prompt my writing you 
First, 
picture of the visual demonstration. My inquiry is 
“20 Major Causes 


and the physical layout of the dis- 


this letter of request. on page 58, there is a 


the printing under the caption, 
of Accidents,” 


play. Could you send this information to me? 


I would like 


route book sheets using “A” and “B 


of the 


” in same book. 


Second, to have a copy 
I would appreciate your sending the above informa- 
tion at your earliest convenience. I do hope I might 


be in position to reciprocate in some way at a 
later date. 
Yours truly, 


Texas 


The article referred to was written by Wil- 
liam Bailey, a veteran milkman and route fore- 
man. An article on the route book, together 
with a full scale illustration, appears on page 91 
of this issue of the “American Milk Review”. An 
article on the visual safety demonstration, with 
detailed directions concerning its construction, 
will appear in the March issue. 


TAX ON HAULING MILK 


Dear Mr. Myrick: 


As a subscriber to your magazine, we note you 
have done much research on bulk pick-up tanks. 
We have 


truck and hauling only our own milk. 


a small dairy, operating our own tank 


It has been 
under discussion here as to whether there is a federal 
hauling tax on this type of hauling or not. 
We would appreciate any information you have 
vn this subject. 
Yours truly, 


Tennessee 


There are two federal taxes that might be 
involved. One is called the Highway Use Tax. 
This tax is levied on all trucks with a gross 
weight of 25,000 pounds or more. The other tax 
is called the Transportation of Property Tax and 
is levied on hauling charges. Presumably the 
question refers to the latter tax. According to 
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in - Milk pick-up 





Jionnicn BULK 


tam) TANKERS 
de, featuring the new, original 


(sn) it) oe 


and sample compartments 


O better sanitation 
O more operating economy 





Before buying any tanker, learn the many Mojonnier Bulk 
Tanker features rated important by milk haulers and dairy 
operators — features developed through Mojonnier’s 
pioneering experience in this field. 
For all these facts, promptly, without obligation, write: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO. @ 4601 W. OHIO ST. CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 








Mojonnier — pioneer producer of stainless steel Bulk Milk 
Pick-up Tankers and dairy farm Bulk Coolers 





U.S.P. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY 


O.SP. UNITED STATES PHARMACEUTICAL STANBARDS 


SANITARY — PURE 
ODORLESS—TASTELESS 
NON-TOXIC 


CONTAINS NO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE 
FATS. ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. WILL 
NOT TURN RANCID — CONTAMINATE 
OR TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH 
FOOD PRODUCTS. 


This Qine Mist-lihe AAYNES-SPRAY 
should be used to lubricate 


SANITARY VALVES 
HOMOGENIZER PISTONS — RINGS 
SANITARY SEALS & PARTS 
CAPPER SLIDES & PARTS 
POSITIVE PUMP PARTS 
GLASS & PAPER FILLING 
MACHINE PARTS 
ond for ALL OTHER SANITARY MACHINE 
PARTS which are cleoned doily 


THE ae | HAYNES-SPRAY METHOD OF LUBRICATION CONFORMS WITH 
THE MILK ORDINANCE AND CODE RECOMMENDED 
BY THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE - 


The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of con- 
tamination which is possible by old fashioned 
lubricating methods. Spreading lubricants by the 
neo use of the finger method may entirely destroy 


minoiarum seni 2 Rs 
previous bactericidal treatment of equipment 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
709 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 


ROLL-EASY DOLLIES + ROLL-EASY CASTERS + TABLE CARTS + CAN CARTS + CARRY-BASKETS 
SMAP-TITE NEOPRENE GASKETS + WEOPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHAIN LUBRICANT 
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THE WAYNES-SPRAY THIN FILM LUBRI 
CANT HAS HUNDREDS OF APPLICATIONS 
IM HOME & INDUSTRY 
PACKED 6-12 oz. CARS PER CARTON 
SHIPPING WEIGHT —7 LBS 











PERFORMANCE-PROVED! 
me (32ND, 0, 
VALVE 


DISCHARGE AND SUCTION VALVES 
INCREASE THE PERFORMANCE OF 
ANY COMPRESSOR—OLD OR NEW! 


“BV” DISCHARGE VALVES 














Actual tests conducted by a leading independent re- 
search organization* prove that the New Ball Valve 
passes 26% more gas! In operation, users report amaz- 
ing increases in performance when they install Ball 
Valves—and not one report of valve failure or breakage 
in operation! *Name on request. 


“BV” SUCTION VALVES 


In the Ball Valve, multi- 
ple steel balls replace 
the flat “plate” or “pop- 
pet” — resulting in less 
resistance, better seat- 
ing, far greater life and 
improved performance. 
New “BV” Standardized 
Suction Valve Assem- 
blies, available for most compressors, allow complete 
standardization of your suction valves, regardless of the 
number of different makes of compressors that you have 
in operation. 


Can Be Installed in 3 Minutes 


Easy to install, without drilling or tap- 
ping. “BV” suction valves are simply 
screwed in, then locked in place with 
special locking ring. Removal for in- 
spection is just as quick and easy. 





For information on improving the performance of 
your compressor, send us the name, bore, stroke, 
speed and serial number of your machine. 


BALL VALVE CO. 
5512 Oak Street «+ Kansas City, Mo. 


Some franchise territories open. Write for information. 





VALVES CARRIED IN STOCK FOR 





LEADING HEAVY DUTY COMPRESSORS. 
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the Treasury Department, the tax would apply 
if a charge is made for hauling the milk even 
though the truck is owned by the company and 
the milk is being hauled as an accommodation 
to the producers. The measure appears to be 
whether or not a hauling charge is made. If a 
charge is made, although it only covers the cost 
of transportation, it is subject to a 3 per cent tax. 


MEASURE OF FLEET EFFICIENCY 
Gentlemen: 


We have noticed a reference to a check list 
for determining the efficiency of a truck fleet opera- 
tion in an article on truck costs that appeared in 
the January issue of the American Milk Review. We 
would appreciate receiving 2 copies of this check 
list and any additional information you can offer 
to dairy operators. 

Very truly yours, 


Wisconsin 


Dear Sirs: 


I would appreciate a copy of the check list 
referred to in the article on truck fleet costs in the 


January issue of the American Milk Review. 


I want to take this opportunity to say that I 
find your articles very interesting and enlightening. 


I thank you in advance for a copy of the check list. 


Yours truly, 


Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing a self addressed stamped en- 
velope for your convenience in sending to me a 
copy of the check list referred to on page 50 of 
the American Milk Review for January 1958. This 
check list is relative to the determining of efficiency 
of a truck fleet operation. I appreciate very much 


your courtesy in making the offer. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nebraska 


The article referred to in these letters ap- 
peared in the January issue of the “American 
Milk Review”. Written by Robert Bowler, it was 
entitled “Hidden Profits in Your Truck Fleet 
Costs.” The check list for determining fleet effi- 
ciency requested in these letters may be obtained 
by writing to R. P. Bowler, 2279 Hempstead 
Turnpike, East Meadow, Long Island, N. Y. It’s 
a thought provoking list and it’s free. If you 
would like one, just drop a line to Mr. Bowler. 
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Friends Defend, 
| Foes Assail 
National Milk 
Sanitation Act 
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Proponents and opponents of the proposed 
National Milk Sanitation Act, which would establish 
a Federal milk ordinance and code administered by the 
U. S. Surgeon General as the single standard for 
fluid milk and fluid milk products in interstate 
trade, expressed their conflicting points of view at 
a meeting of New Jersey dairymen at Trenton January 30. 


Representative Lester Johnson (D., Wisc.), 
who introduced the bill in Congress, declared that his 
bill would insure that a quart of milk that is gradeA 
in one place could sell anywhere in the country where 
it met the same grade A standard. The midwest legis- 
lator declared that in some instances, local and 
state health regulations have resulted in monopoly 
control of markets and have interfered with the free 
movement of fluid milk supplies. The bill, he said, 
would cut down costly duplication of inspections. 


Paul R. Jackson, executive officer, Milk 
Inspection Association of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
attacked the bill on grounds that ". . . it would be 
impractical and naive to assume that the Federal 
government could maintain the inspection force neces- 
sary to insure the maintenance of standards over our 
gigantic network of dairy farms, receiving stations 
and processing plants." Only close work at the local 
level assures real quality control, Mr. Jackson said. 


The bills pending before Congress he called 
faulty legislation. "Legislators from large mid- 
west milk-producing states," he pointed out, "have 
attempted to solve their economic problems, concerning 
interstate distribution of milk, by introducing leg- 
islation that would relax quality trade barriers, 
thus permitting easier shipments of vast quantities 
of milk anywhere in the country. At present, this 
practice is prevented by sound existing state and 
local laws." 


Such legislation, charged Mr. Jackson, is 
designed "for the sole gain of individuals who have 
not wanted to consider the economic well-being of the 
farmer in other states or the public health interest 
of the people." 
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ARE BUILT To TAKE IT... 


W hat you cant see is the most important part of your refrigerator body 










Tits, Gesu 


be 


el > $35" Er PS 
“ Se ee wre. ~ 


Like the Rhinoceros, Hackney Bodies are built to take it. All-steel 
framing, electrically welded and strongly braced; stout Cypress sub-floors, 
heavy duty steel door frames and jambs, heavy duty bumpers, spring 
steel side bumpers and steel or aluminum exterior panels are the back- 
bone for the long, rugged life of Hackney Bodies. 
Even when overturned they'll take the stress and 
strain, coming up ready to continue in service. 
Ask us to give you all the facts and 


the reasonable prices on our refrig- 
erator and insulated bodies. 


Your per-year-cost of Hackney Bodies is 
bound to be less 





since Gp 1854 


®@ 






Hackney Bros. Body Co. 


Wilson, N. C. Phone 7-0105 
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EDITORIAL 





Individualism vs. Conformity 





HE SPECTACULAR events that are taking place in our mid- 
twentieth-century world are also producing vast and profound changes 
in the dairy industry. Often it is hard for an individual businessman, 

beset as he is with the day-to-day problems of staying afloat, to recognize 

the meaning of the changes that occur. One of the hazards that we face 
in this age of almost instantaneous communication is suffocation by detail. 

We are inclined to become lost in the trees without ever seeing the forest 

that the trees represent. 





Basically what we are experiencing today is the fruition of the 

enormous power of industrialism and democracy. Both of these forces 
have given a paradoxical twist to society as they have developed. In theory 
they should provide greater material blessings on the one hand and greater i 
individual freedom on the other. In our country, at least, the material 
blessings have materialized, yet in the process of creating them one some- 
times wonders if the precious element of individuality has not been 
sacrificed. The mechanics of modern production and distribution demand 
a degree of organization and discipline that tends to create an atmosphere cc 
of stereotyped conformity. We speak of mass production, mass distribu- 
tion, mass communication. We hear the same songs, eat the same food, 


see the same movies, read the same articles from one end of the nation | New 
to the other. even 

It is because of this trend toward an impersonal bigness, toward a mass ; ~_ 
society, that we found the story of Twin Oaks Dairy in Chicago, of Clover — 
Leaf Dairy in California, of the quota system in Denver, so worthy of qT 
publication. For these are stories of individuals who found a way to utilize Sunc 
the efficiencies of controlled and organized operation without sacrificing toa 
the creative energies that come from individuals free to express their part 


individuality. These were attempts, and successful attempts, to develop 


repe 
a working relationship between the demands of a modern industrial pro- | 


duction and the great promise of democracy. 
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New Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax gives cartons a smoother, more uniform coating. Result: Cartons 
have greater resistance to bulging, longer shelf life, and hold up better under rough handling. 


New! Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax 
coats evenly, eliminates “serpentine”’ 


New Sunoco DAIRYSEAL* wax sets fast, forms an 
even coating that gives a carton consistent strength 
from top to bottom. There is less tendency for the 
wax to “serpentine” or run down on the carton. 

The outstanding flexibility and strength of new 


Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax means greater resistance 
to cracking and chipping under refrigeration. Wax 
particles don’t flake off into the milk even after 


repeated handling of the cartons. Cartons coated with 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


DAIRYSEAL stay neat and attractive days longer. 

New Sunoco DAIRYSEAL wax is available in 60-lb 
cartons, 1,000-lb and 2,000-lb pallets, tank cars, and 
tank trucks. It is sold exclusively through Pure-Pak 
Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Call your Ex-Cell-O repre- 
sentative today. Let him show you how you can 
boost your profits by using Sun’s newest dairy 
wax . .. Sunoco DAIRYSEAL. 


«SUNOC 


* TRADEMARK 





© sun ot co., 1957 











“Neither do men put new 
wine in old bottles—else the 
bottles break and the wine run- 
neth out and the bottles perish: 
but they put new wine in new 


bottles and both are preserved.” 


Manifestations of the Agricultural Revolution range from the grim violence of 

a milk strike to the extension of milk marketing areas. Whatever the degree 

of intensity, they are all efforts to adjust to the new conditions created by the 
great changes that have taken and are taking place. 
















, The Agricultural Revolution 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


HE UNREST that has been characteristic of 


the dairy industry in recent years is far more than 
the local economic dislocation it is often thought to 
be. The increasing degree of interest that mid- 
western producers are taking in eastern markets, 
the sharp, violent milk strikes that have flared up 
in several widely separated markets, the success 
that labor unions have had in persuading dairy 
farmers to associate themselves with organized labor 
in certain areas, the increasing capital investment 
necessary for a modern farm operation, suggest 
stresses that are wide and deep. The obvious issue 


is one of price. The real issue is a great deal more 
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complicated. It can best be described as a revolution 
in agriculture. 

A bulletin published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says: “Milk production on 
United States farms in 1956 reached an all-time 
high of 125.7 billion pounds. This exceeds the pre- 
vious record for 1955 by more than 2.5. billion 
pounds. Annual production per cow averaged 6,006 
pounds—above the 6,000 mark for the first time on 
record and nearly one-third higher than a decade 
earlier. Numbers of cows on farms continued to 
decline, totaling 20,927,000 for 1956, the smallest 


annual number on record dating back through 1924.” 


This is the practical result of the great change. 
Fewer cows are producing more milk than was ever 
produced in the history of our nation. The turmoil 
in the milk business that one finds in varying degrees 
of intensity is a symptom of the explosive impact of 


these changes upon the dairy industry. 


Shift in Technique 

The revolution is primarily a rapid change in 
the techniques of production. Although changes of 
this type have been characteristic of American agri- 
culture for more than a hundred years, the rapidity, 
extent and force of the developments of the last 
decade have been spectacular and possibly more 
productive of new conditions than any other period 
in our national experience. The changes that relate 
specifically to agriculture are twofold. The substitu- 
tion of mechanical and electrical power for animal 
and man power is one. The application of knowledge 
gained through scientific research to the techniques 
of agricultural production is the other. 


The gasoline engine and cheap electricity have 
increased the production per man in agriculture as 
they have in industry. Tractors, gutter cleaners, 
pick-up bailers, hay driers, field choppers, automatic 
feeders, milking parlors, pipeline milkers are a few 
of the recent innovations that have found practical 


use on dairy farms. 


The bulk milk tank is one of the newest pieces 
of equipment in the dairy catalog. In 1948 the 
American Milk Review published the first story to 
appear in a dairy trade magazine on the use of bulk 
tanks outside of California and Florida. There were 
eight tanks in the experimental route that we 
described. The route was set up by A. C€. Fisher 
and Emerson Sartain of Bryant and Chapman, a 
Hartford, Connecticut subsidiary of National Dairy 
Products Corporation. By 1953, the number of tanks 
on farms in the United States had grown to 6,500. 
A little more than four years later the number had 
skyrocketed to approximately 90,000. In other words, 
during the last four years nearly 85,000 farm tanks 
have been installed on American dairy farms. The 
suddenness with which this revolutionary develop- 


ment thrust the complex issues that accompany the 



















These fine cattle in a modern milking parlor at 
Conner Prairie Farm, Noblesville, Indiana, illus- 
trate the influence of research and technical 
development in agricultural production. 





The use of internal combustion engines and 
electric motors as sources of power is one of the 
most prominent features of the Agricultural 
Revolution. This picture shows Lyman McKee, 
president of the American Dairy Association, at 
his farm in Madison, Wisconsin. 


This group of farmers, directors of the Farmer’s 
Cooperative Creamery in Ogilvie, Minnesota, 
illustrate a growing interest in market devel- 
opment which is a part of the Agricultural 
Revolution. 























“The old order changes. . .” 





has given 


ay to 





bulk tank method upon the dairy industry is an in- 


dication of the magnitude and intensity of this phase 
of the agricultural revolution. 


The improvement in animals, plants, and _ soil 
management that have come from research have 
supplemented the increased productive capacity of 
farm labor. The USDA’s Annual Crop Summary for 
1957 says: “Crop production in 1957 matches the 
previous record high despite the smallest total acre- 
age planted or grown since 1919.” This is the same 
trend that is apparent in milk production where 
the smallest number of cows in 33 years produced 
more milk than was ever produced before. Reduced 
to its simplest terms this means that the ability of 
farms to produce food and fibre has been enormously 
increased. 

There are many visible manifestations of the 
increased productivity. The huge accumulations of 
so-called surplus farm products that the federal 
government acquired under the price support pro- 
grams are obvious evidence. The “cost-price squeeze” 


that has been so prominent in discussions of agri- 








THIS 


has given way to 





culture is another. A third, and the one that is 


loaded with the heaviest charge of social dynamite, is 
a decline in the number of farms. The number of 
dairy farms in the United States in 1954 was ap- 
proximately 548,000. This figure is based on the 
definition of a dairy farm as one in which the farmer 
derives one-half or more of his income from dairy- 
ing. Four years before that, in 1950, the figure was 
601,000. Another figure which suggests the same 
conclusion is contained in the reports of the Census 
Bureau. The Bureau reports that 93 per cent of the 
great population gain that has been made during 
the postwar years was confined to 168 metropolitan 
areas. 

The ability to produce more through the use 
of power machinery and improved techniques car- 
ries with it a need for volume. The principle ot 
spreading capital investment costs over a_ large 
number of units and the efficient use of labor that 
is fundamental in mass production applies also to 
mechanized agriculture. Volume in agricultural pro- 
duction is gained through increasing the productivity 


of individual farms, the creation of larger farms, or 
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both. Regardless of the method, however, the result 


is a race in which those who do not acquire volume, 


who are not efficient, are the losers. They are the 
ones who lose their farms, who sell out, who lower 


their standard of living. 


The emotional upheaval involved in any of 
these experiences is a disruptive thing. It varies, of 
course, according to whether the change is made 


voluntarily or is forced by economic circumstances. 


Despite the variations, however, the process of 
changing from one environment to another is an 
event that has exercised the most profound influence 
upon societies all through human history. The last 
cataclysmic chapters that mark the end of the Roman 
empire, were to a large extent, the story of landless 
peasants seeking to find a place for themselves in an 
urban environment after they had been forced from 
their land by economic pressures beyond their con- 
trol. We have United 
States. Our society has been able to absorb the 


people involved in the movement from the farm to 


been more fortunate in the 


the city. The disturbances in the social body have 


been confined to those who resisted the change 
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rather than from the existence of a large body of 
citizens who had been driven from a rural life with- 
out finding a place in the urban society to which 
they turned. 


Where economic pressure is the dominant factor 
in determining the movement from farm to city, 
people resist. Shays’ Rebellion in 1786, the Populists 
a century later, and the milk strikes of last year are 
examples of resistance to economic forces. Resistance 
These 


takes two principal forms. are physical rebel- 


lion, such as the one led by Daniel Shays, and 
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The story of increasingly efficient produc- 
tion is told in this chart. Fewer cows are 
producing more milk than ever before. 


political pressure. Both of these methods are effective 
when there are inequities between town and country 
that are the result of out-dated economic policies 
supported by government. They are also effective 
when a particular group enjoys a privileged position, 
such as the 
When, 


fundamental issues such as productive efficiency and 


railroads in the days of the Populists. 
however, the situation is one that involves 
market demand, both physical and political pressures 
are of little avail. They 


that productive 


cannot alter the basic fact 
capacity has developed to the point 
where fewer farmers and fewer farms can supply 


the needs of the market. 


As a practical matter, the agricultural revolu- 


tion, as it touches milk production, will continue 
to present complex problems in producer relations 
and sources of supply to milk processors. In a 
revolutionary situation, the one certainty is that the 


old order will change. 


There is a passage in the Bible which declares, 
“Neither do men put new wine in old bottles—else 
the bottles break and the wine runneth out and the 
bottles perish: but they put new wine in new bottles 
and both are preserved.” The great problem that 
faces distributors in their relations with producers 
is the pressure from the new wine of tremendous 
change in a society that is striving to provide the 


new bottles that are necessary. 
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A unique system of contracts 

and sub-contracts has welded 

these independent distributors 

together into a powerful sales 

team that satisfies both their 

own interests and the interests 
of Clover Leaf Dairy. 


Independent Distributor System 


Used Successfully in California 


| HE QUESTION of how to use driver-salesmen 


most effectively is one that has many answers. The 
problem is largely one of incentive and personality. 
Given a proper combination of the two, a driver- 
salesman can perform remarkable feats of salesman- 
ship. The principal point of difference on the sub 
ject seems to revolve around the matter of incentive. 
In El] Cajon, California, which is located ten miles 
from San Diego, Clover Leaf Dairy has developed 
a unique answer to the problem. A successful syn- 
thesis of the company-owned route type of opera- 
tion and the concept of independent distribution has 
enabled Clover Leaf to grow from one route deliver- 
ing 1200 quarts a week to four routes handling 
10,000 quarts a week in the space of 12 months. 

Clover Leaf is a producer-distributor dairy not 


uncommon in California where large herds are prev- 


Bernie Goff, sales manager 

at Clover Leaf Dairy, stands 

beside the truck which he 

operates as an independ- 
ent distributor. 





alent. The dairy is owned and operated by John 
Troutt who came to California in 1937 and worked 
as a milker. He acquired a herd and became a pro- 
ducer in his own right in 1942. In July of 1955 he 
opened Clover Leaf Dairy in El Cajon as a distribu- 
tor and about six months ago hung out his shingle 
on Clover Leaf Number 2 at Nestor. Distribution is 
accomplished through two cash and carry drive-in 
stores that are a part of the production and process- 
ing units and the company-owned, privately oper- 
ated retail home delivery routes. It is the unusual 
blend of company ownership and independent oper- 
ation that makes this enterprise worthy of careful 


study. 


It must be pointed out that El Cajon is in an 


area of rapidly growing population. There were 
140,000 there in 1941, and approximately 600,000 
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in 1957. It is without question fertile territory for 
a milk business. However, it is equally without 

question that fertile though a territory may be it 
; requires cultivation if its maximum potential is to 


be realized. 


When Mr. Troutt made his decision to go into 





j 
retail home delivery, he worked out a contract with 
} Bernie Goff. With 15 years of merchandising expe- 
rience at J. C. Penney Co. and Montgomery Ward 
behind him, Mr. Goff contracted to build retail 
routes ata specified price per unit up to 400 quarts 
, a day or 2400 quarts a week. When 2400 quarts per 
week was reached, additional new business would be 
} put on without cost to the dairy. Although Mr. 
Troutt held legal title to the route, for practical pur- 
poses the route that Mr. Goff created was his own. 
He could sell it, hire somebody to run it for him, or 
§ run it himself. The apparent contradiction between 
Mr. Troutt’s ownership of the route and Mr. Goff’s “meat : : : 
| zs aes, we ; Clover Leaf Dairy in El Cajon, California, 
right to sell it is resolved when two things are under- : . ‘ ‘ Bins - 
mA ; ett with this combination milking parlor, milk 
stood. Mr. Troutt was interested in getting distribu plant and milk store, combines production, 
tion for the milk he produced and processed. Sec- processing and distribution in one unit. 
ondly, the sale of the route was conditional to the 
j extent that the purchaser agreed to buy the milk he 
n distributed from Clover Leaf and agreed to sell the contracted with two other men who act as area 
d route back to the dairy in the event he wanted to managers. These men are also independent distribu 
)- get out. In this way Mr. Troutt had control over tors. They are paid for the increase in units on their 
e the outlets for his milk and the routeman had a routes up to 2400 quarts a week by Mr. Goff, who 
” maximum incentive in the form of practical owner- pays them out of the unit price he receives for 
le ship of his route. establishing new routes under his contract with Mr. 
. a Mr. Goff started out with an empty truck in Troutt. The area managers also get an over-ride 
n — , : r -. Goff rs -TVvisi 
August 1956. In a little over four months, he had from Mr. Goff for supervision. 
S- 
hit the 2400-quarts-a-week mark. In March of 1957 
i. Cost half of Salary System 
he sold the route and developed another one. By 7 
. August, 1957, there were four routes delivering The system bears some resemblance to the 
r- 10,000 quarts a week. The immediate goal is 20 agent compensation in the life insurance business. 
ul 5 routes and 100,000 quarts a week by 1960. The individual agent sells a policy and gets a com 
- ; ; mission. He also gets a commission on the premiums 
) The driver salesmen own their own trucks and, mm, ‘ : 
in : ee é as they are paid. The General Agent in charge of 
as independent distributors, get the regular margin ; ‘ aS i 
re : Bice , ; the agency out of which the individual insurance 
between the platform price and the retail home : ‘ ee 
0 salesman works gets a lesser commission on sales 


delivery price. The current schedule is 16 cents at : 
wv: é, . and premiums but he gets them on all of the sales 
the platform, 22% cents at the customer's door, leav- ; ; ; 
2 ee ; gets and all of the premiums that are made by his agents. 
ing the distributor a margin of 6% cents. Although Bi : : ey : 
: ipa? ; This adds up to a tidy sum in the insurance busi- 
j they are independent distributors, there is a degree : : ; ; : 
a , : ness and it adds up to a tidy sum in the milk 
of control present which sets this system apart from i ; te : 
Wie é business. It does the job as the Clover Leaf experi- 

others that we have seen. It is a control that is eh ‘ 
; ence indicates. When you go from 1200 quarts a 
j established partly through agreement when the route a 
; : : . ‘ week to 10,000 quarts a week in little more than 
is purchased, partly through a subtle and diplomatic : "eo 
' d : ; rr a vear at less than half the cost of establishing 
exercise of control by Mr. Goff, and partly through ; : , f 

‘ - by" = routes under a salary system, and everybody is paid 

an understanding by the distributors that control is hi ; 


a desirable thing because it means more efficient fi ; 
that the system is producing results. 


operation and consequently more business for them. 


Mr. Goff lists several factors that have contrib 


off handsomely in the bargain, it is pretty obvious 
The control function is carried out by Mr. Goff 


we . ; : uted to the success of the Clover Leaf sales pro 
who, in addition to the unit price he receives for ited t I 


establishing a new route and the margin he gets an gram. The location in a rapidly growing suburban 


' ‘ote . and urban area coupled with local ownership and 
independent distributor, also gets an over-ride on — E .* 


each quart delivered on all of the retail routes which the fact that milk is delivered direct from the pro- | 


are under his supervision. He, in his turn, has sub- (Please Turn to Page 117) 
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The name “Gus” that appears on the bottle washer at the left is a tribute to a brave 
man. But more than that it is a symbol of the tenacious courage and intellectual triumph 
that enabled a group of individuals to remain individuals in an age that is character- 
ized by an impersonal bigness. 


How a Group of Vendors Formed 
TWIN OAKS of CHICAGO 


By NORMAN MYRICK Ps LAST summer, milk began to flow through 
the pipelines of a new plant in Chicago. The opening 
did not provoke any headlines. It was not even the 
tiniest of whispers compared to the uproar created 
when the sputniks were launched. Yet in its own 
small way the fact of Twin Oaks Dairy as an operat- 
ing reality was a triumph of heroic proportions. 
There are in Chicago, as there are in many 
markets, independent distributors who operate one 
or more routes. They live on the fringe of the 


industry, buying their milk wherever they can get 
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it — sometimes courted, sometimes deplored, some 
times despised, depending upon the varying currents 
of the economic sea. They are fiercely independent, 
fiercely individual. They are in the milk business 
because it offers them the opportunity to live as 
individuals, to be their own men. They are known 
by a variety of names. In Chicago they are called 


vendors. 


A vendor is dependent upon his supplier. Unless 
he can get milk, he has nothing to sell and conse- 
quently no business. He can lose his source of supply 
and with it his business whenever the supplier fo: 
any reason, good or bad, just or unjust, cuts him 
off. Henry Duda, for example, president of Twin 
Oaks Dairy and a vendor for 26 years, had _ his 
supply cut off a few years ago when his supplier 
sold out to another dealer. Mr. Duda got the word 


on Christmas Eve. 


Because of the precarious nature of their supply, 
vendors do not like to sell the brand they distribute 
too strongly. The chances are that they will not 
always be distributing that brand. Instead they sell 


themselves and their service. 


Each vendor has invested in a truck and the 
equipment necessary to provide home delivery serv- 
ice. He has hopes of building his original one-route 
operation into a multi-route business. When he 
achieves that ambition, he is called a Master Vendor. 
In the back of the vendor’s mind is the hope that 


some day he will have a plant of his own. It is a 





Officers of the corporation shown here are, 

from left to right: Henry Duda, president; 

Ben Rosenberg, treasurer; Ed Hall, board 

member; F. Richard Bennett, secretary; Earl 

Derwin, plant foreman; and Lawrence 
Gross, vice president. 


Pleasant offices were built by vendors. Wide 

variety of skills found among members en- 

abled them to do a large part of the plant 
renovation themselves. 
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dream that is seldom realized. The cost is prohibitive 
in the first place. In the second place, it is difficult 
almost to the point of impossibility for a small milk 
business to survive under the pressures to which 
it is subjected today in a major market. It cannot 
realize the savings that come from buying in large 
volumes. The price of labor is fixed under union 
contracts. Taxes are fixed. The price of milk is fixed. 
The one great variable is volume and the small 
plant does not have that either. It was out of this 
circumstance of pressure and out of this dream of 


independence that Twin Oaks was born. 


In a way, Twin Oaks was in the making in 1943 
when 16 Chicago vendors got together so that they 
could purchase their milk supplies as a unit. As a 
buying organization known as the “Milk Vendors 
Association,” they were able to secure supplies on 
more favorable terms than they could as individuals, 
yet they could still retain their identity as independ- 


ent distributors. 


This system worked with reasonable satisfac 
tion until the sources of supply grew to such a 
size that even when they were joined together in 
a buying organization, the vendors’ bargaining power 
was not very great. They were back in the same 
precarious position from which they had started. 
The logical solution was to do what they had always 
wanted to do, have a plant of their own. Each man 
would have liked to have had a plant that belonged 
to him, but that was the dream that had always 
been and still was beyond their individual resources. 
If they wanted a plant, it was quite obvious that 
they would have to pool their resources in a joint 


enterprise which is the opposite of the individualism 


that had put them in the milk business in the first 














Twin Oaks is 100 per cent glass. Picture 
shows beginning of modern conveyor sys- 
tem moving milk to cooler. 














Case stacker sets up cases five high. Con- 
veyor moves at floor level after it completes 
turn on to cooler floor. 


place. The problem, therefore, was to create an 
organization that would give them strength through 
union without destroying their independence. It is 
a problem as old as history. Seldom has it had a 
better solution. 


There were about 40 vendors in the Twin 
Oaks organization when the decision was made to 


acquire a milk plant of their own. A plant was 





















found in the heart of Chicago. The machinery 
was obsolete but the buildings were sound. Each 
vendor put up some money for the purchase of the 
real estate. The balance of the financing was done 
through the sale of stock and short term loans. The 
loans are being amortized at the rate of a dollar 
per day from each man. Within 36 months they will 
own the plant, equipment and real estate, worth 


close to half a million dollars, free and clear. 


Twin Oaks is set up as a corporation, not a 
cooperative. A_ stock subscription plan has been 
worked out based on the point value of the routes 
owned by the individual vendors. Each vendor is 
required to invest in the common stock of the 
corporation but a limit of $5,000 is placed on the 
amount of stock that any one vendor may own. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. It is designed to 
prevent control from falling into the hands of an 
individual or a small group of individuals. The 
balance of the funds that are invested are in de 


benture bonds. 


Board Membership 

The corporation is governed by a_ board of 
directors consisting of the officers and an elected 
member. All members of the board are vendors who 
own routes. The board meets twice a month to 
discuss the problems of the corporation and to 
develop matters of policy. President of the corpora- 
tion and chairman of the board of directors is Henry 
Duda. Lawrence Gross is vice-president. Ben Rosen- 
berg holds the position of treasurer. F. Richard 
Bennett is secretary and Edward Hall is the fifth 
member of the board. 


This is the skeleton, the framework of the Twin 
Oaks idea. Like all skeletons, by itself it is interesting 
but lifeless. It is only when the skeleton is clothed 
with living flesh, only when the life blood begins 
to course through the veins that the skeleton becomes 
a part of something alive. I doubt that I can capture 
in words the essence of the great driving powei 
that I encountered at Twin Oaks. There was a spirit, 
a flow of creative energy, intangible but none the 
less real. It wasn’t the plant that impressed, although 
it is a good plant—it was the will, the courage, the 
hope that the plant represented that set it apart. 
These were men with a cause. They wanted a plant 
so bad they could taste it, Mr. Duda told me. And 
so they threw the small resources they had accumu- 
lated over a lifetime into the balance. They took 
out the old machinery and put in new equipment. 
They tore down walls, built new ones. They cleared 
away the rubble and tasted the soot and dust and 
sweat. They put in 12,000 hours of their own time, 
doing the work after the milk had been delivered, 
working through a Chicago winter, sometimes with 
only a flashlight to show them the job that had to 
be done. They moved most of the equipment them- 
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selves, put in the conveyor system, did the plumbing, 
built the office, plastered and painted, dug and 
hammered and drilled. One of the group, “Gust” 
Johnson by name, had a stroke while the work was 
going on. When he had recovered enough so that 
he could hitch himself along with a cane, he came 
back to the job. He was partially paralyzed on one 
side, but he had one good arm left that could swing 
a paint brush. He sat on an overturned bucket and 
put paint on the walls and his own indomitable spirit 


into the dream that was growing into reality. 
But it wasn’t enough. 


The time came when the money ran out. It 
began to look as though the task was beyond thei 
strength. A meeting was called, a meeting of long 
faces, of doubt and a sense of disaster. The project 
needed more money but they had already drawn 
heavily on their own personal finances, as heavily 
as they dared. It was “Gust” Johnson who stood up, 
broken in body but proud in his courage, to remind 
them again of the great dream. “The vendors need 
a plant,” he said, “and by God were going to have 
one. Here’s another thousand to put in.” It took 
the meeting by storm. One man dug deep and came 
up with two hundred. Another scraped together 
five hundred. A third found a hundred that looked 
as big as the moon. They got the money, took it 
out of themselves, laid it on the line because they 
had seen the bright promise of independence and 
personal dignity that from time immemorial has 


moved men to greatness. 


It took 14 months to renovate the buildings, 
move in the equipment and get ready for the day 
when the milk would begin to move. They put the 
first milk through about six months ago. It is a 
good working plant as it stands today. Fifty-five 
thousand pounds of milk a day goes through the 
pipelines. It is a hundred per cent glass operation, 
with milk packaged in quarts, half gallons and 
gallons. Mojonnier Brothers and Illinois Creamery 
Supply Co. helped with the layout. There is a case 
stacker in the cooler that stacks cases five high on 
to a floor level conveyor system from the cold room 
to the loading platform. There is a clever load out 
system. 


Fifty routes are served. 


Each man unloads his truck stacking the empty 
cases on the platform. He times his unloading so 
that he is in position and ready when his load 
comes out of the cold room. His load comes out 
identified by a large number hooked to a case on 
the first stack. He takes the stacks off the conveyor 
as they come out. Everything that follows the stack 
with his number on it belongs to him until the next 
numbered stack comes along. The numbers are 
taken off the stack by the driver and hooked to a 


rack that is located on the platform. 
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Vendor’s number is attached to leading case 

in his load as it leaves the cooler. He takes 

everything that follows until next numbered 
stack comes along. 


Floor level conveyor and loading platform 

were put in by the vendors themselves. 

Mojonnier Bros. supplied the equipment 
and a lot of valuable advice. 


The Little Business-Big Business synthesis is 

shown in picture below, where the Twin 

Oaks decal is displayed on the panel while 

the vendor's identity appears forward of 
the door. 
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The vendors are all members of Milk Wagon 
Drivers Union, Local 753. The Chicago Board of 
Health keeps check on the trucks and gives them a 
periodic inspection. The trucks carry the Twin Oaks 
name but they are the vendor’s responsibility. The 
plant does not provide any garage facilities. Painting, 
repairs, service, all of the various elements that go 
into running a truck are things that the owner has 
to take care of himself. The purpose of the plant 
is to get finished products onto the platform. From 
there on out the vendor takes over. Again and again 
during our discussion, Mr. Duda emphasized the 
fact that the men are working for themselves. 


Relations Between Vendors 


The problem of relationships between vendors 
is a major issue for which there is little precedent 
to serve as a guide. There are two parts to the prob- 
lem. The first is the matter of adjusting themselves 
as individuals to the self-imposed discipline that 
is necessary when individuals undertake a joint 
enterprise. To do this a person must want to adjust 
in the first place and know what he has to adjust 
to in the second. The will to adjust, to make the 
organization work is implied in the willingness of 
the vendors to join together in the beginning. The 
practical matter of knowing what to adjust to, they 
have wisely seen, is simply a matter of knowing 
each other. One of the devices they have developed 
expressly for this purpose is a regular monthly meet- 
ing of all Twin Oaks vendors where they discuss 
the affairs of the corporation and their own business 
problems. But what they are really doing is getting 
to know and understand each other. 


The second problem is one of sales territories. 
There are 50 vendors in the Twin Oaks complex at 
the present time. Some territories overlap. The 
situation has not yet developed to the point where 
it needs an immediate solution but the members of 
Twin Oaks have begun to establish of system of 
franchises and specific territories. This will become 
more pressing as the organization grows. There are 
about 500 vendors in Chicago. They are watching 
the fortunes of Twin Oaks with a great deal of 
interest. 


The attitude of the Twin Oaks people toward 
new members demonstrated another aspect of this 
remarkable enterprise. I have already attempted to 
describe the driving determination that carried them 
through formidable obstacles to the completion of 
the plant. The other aspect of their collective person- 
ality is nothing less than the application of the great 
moral concepts of western civilization to human 
relationships in their business operation. 


Applicants for membership are carefully 
screened because, as Mr. Duda pointed out, survival 
of the corporation is in the unity of its members. The 


precariousness of a vendor’s existence and the rugged 
nature of the competitive environment in which he 
lives are bound to develop some poor vendors. 
Mr. Duda puts it this way: “You can kick some 
vendors and they lose all business interest. We offer 
vendors hope and help instead of kicks, but it takes 
some men a long time to get over the weakness of 
being encouraged into debt and become good sound 
vendors again.” Hope and help instead of kicks. 
This is wisdom and compassion incorporated into 
the working policy of a business organization. It is 
one of the reasons why Twin Oaks transcends the 
brick and tile and steel of a milk plant and takes 
on a far greater meaning. They could have reserved 
their achievement for themselves. They did the 
work. They took the risks. They were forty out of 
five hundred who dared. Theirs was the victory and 
justly they could have claimed the rewards of victory 
for themselves. But they didn’t. Instead they offer 
help and hope, not only to themselves but to all 
vendors in their market who can measure up to the 
standards that are necessary to preserve and cultivate 
the thing they have created. 


The Reality 


Doubtless this all seems very unreal, very 
idealistic and impractical to men who are fighting 
to stay alive in the milk business. Yet it is real. The 
men of Twin Oaks are real men, tough men, tough 
physically and tough mentally. There is Henry Duda, 
for example, who I suspect is a summation of these 
qualities in the men who have built Twin Oaks. 
Without formal business training, he is quite familiar 
with financial methods and management principles. 
Without formal training as an engineer, he under- 
stands the art of engineering. Without a formal 
higher educational experience, he is a highly edu- 
cated man who has a remarkable ability to express 
an idea in a sharp incisive sentence that makes my 
own poor prose appear like a broomstick in the 
presence of a rapier. He says, “Twin Oaks is a 
combination that enables a little businessman to 
be a big businessman and a little businessman at 
the same time.” He says, “A good vendor who works 
for himself is the difference between a deliveryman 
and a businessman.” He calls a vendor’s truck “His 
plant on four wheels.” He says, if you ask him where 
he got his education, “The Chicago library is full of 
books. If you want something bad enough to look 
for it you can find it.” 


That, it seems to me, is the story of Twin Oaks. 
If you want something bad — bad enough to look 
for it—you can find it. If you want a plant bad 
enough so that you can taste it, you can get it. They 
built something far more important than a milk 
plant at Twin Oaks. They built an essence, an es- 
sence of something robed and splendid. 
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TETRA PAK GOES TO SCHOOL 





ia 


' ENTHUSIASTIC PRINCIPAL, Hugh Thompson, 
explains how Tetra Pak saved full time labor of 
one person in school cafeteria. 


- 





AT PERRY TOWNSHIP Junior High, students pile half pint Tetra Paks 
on trays. Once shown how to open at notched corner, they accepted new 
milk container immediately, now prefer it to other containers. 


TETRA PAK SCORES 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Golden Guernsey Farms Inc. installed the first Tetra Pak machine 
in the Indianapolis area. Manager G. L. McFarland Jr. was impressed 
with its hefty cost-cutting features. The only question: “Will my 
customers like it?” He then persuaded principal Hugh Thompson to 
try the pyramid-shaped carton in his junior high school. The 
results: outstanding success with the students. Cafeteria manager 
Estella Lynn, dubious at first, became an ardent convert because 
Tetra Pak eliminated most handling and insured easy disposal. 

Success, too, in the dairy: less down time, plus big savings in 
material, labor and storage space. This success story has been repeated 
in a dozen schools in the Indianapolis area. 

Let an expert from Crown Zellerbach (manufacturer of Tetra Pak 
paper) show you the Tetra Pak way to production economies. Write 
Department TK-2 at below address for complete details. 


whe CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


z. 343 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TYPICAL STUDENT, David HORACE MALLORY handles 
Miller, finds new container easy to complete operation. Machine forms, 
hold, easy to carry on crowded tray. fills, packs 75 units per minute. 


G. L. MCFARLAND JR., Manager of Golden 
Guernsey Farms, Inc., stands beside roll of Tetra 
Pak paper. His dairy currently supplies 40,000 
Tetra Pak units weekly to 12 schools in the In- 
dianapolis area. 
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Different Kinds, 
Different Opinions 


Characterize — 


UANTITY discounts are more widely used 
on wholesale routes than they are on retail routes. 
They are also the subject of greater controversy. 
The reason appears to be that quantity discounts 
on retail are usually a marketwide system of pricing, 
handled on an 


while discounts on wholesale are 


individual basis. The result is a considerable vari- 
ation in the discounts that are offered and a tend- 
ency for discounts to become competitive rather 
than simply the reflection of lower costs inherent 
in large volume deliveries. 

A recent study of wholesale discounts in Con- 
that of 41 


had formal discount programs, 6 had informal pro- 


necticut showed dealers contacted, 21 
grams and 14 used a flat pricing system. Six dif- 


ferent plans were used. These plans were: 


1. 5% at larger stops. 


2. 5 or 10% at larger stops. 

3. 10% at larger stops. 

t. 5, 8, or 10% at larger stops. 
5. 3, 5, or 8% at larger stops. 


6. 3% if purchase is 20 quarts or more. 


In other markets, plans such as 4 cent a quart 


on the first 300 quarts, 1 cent on anything over 
300, are used. Often the size of the package enters 
into the discount program. In Minneapolis, for 
example, in 1955 a discount of 1% cents a quart 


was applied regardless of volume. 


There are a number of relationships involved 
in establishing logical discounts that reflect the econ- 
omies deliveries. There is a 


realized in volume 


constant cost factor which remains the same for all 
stops. There is a variable factor which moves 
according to the number of units delivered. In 
Minneapolis, Helmberger and Koller, University of 
Minnesota economists, cost-of- 
wholesale-stop of two dealers that they studied to 
be $1.02. The variable they calculated to be .438 


cents per 


found the constant 


unit delivered. 


Home Delivery and Store Prices 


A second relationship is one that exists between 
home delivery prices and store prices. Discounts 





Wholesale 


Discounts 


to stores are likely to be reflected in the store price. 
If the discounts are in a poor relationship with 
home delivery prices, the differential will be either 
large or small. In such a situation, the home de- 
livery sales will increase if the differential is low; 
they will decrease if the differential is large. Thus 
the wholesale discount is not only cost-determined, 
it is also cost-determining, because as the volume 
of store sales varies the cost of doing wholesale 
business will also vary and so will the cost of retail 


home delivery. 


A third factor is the competitive relationships 
that are involved. This is extremely important, as 
distributors in many a market across the country 
are well aware. Discounts that are more competitive 
than logical can precipitate a price war. In some 
markets—this has been especially true in California 
they developed the so-called “captive creameries” 


on the one hand and over-serviced stops on the other. 


Value Judgments 

Developing sound discount programs require 
what Dr. Stewart Johnson of the University of 
Connecticut calls “value judgment.” Variations in 
interest among dealers, short-run and long-run evalu- 
ations, and the effect of departures from discounts 
strictly in line with costs are some of the elements 
that enter into the making of a value judgment. 
In other words, will the effect of a discount be good 


or bad. 


The basic problem as far as dollars and cents 
alone are concerned turns on the proposition that 
the cost of delivery to the individual buyer should 
be incorporated in the price he pays. It costs more 
per unit to make a small delivery than it does a 
large delivery. Therefore, the small buyer should 
pay more than the large buyer. As the Connecticut 
survey revealed, this is not a universally accepted 
proposition. Those dealers using a flat pricing system 
below the home delivery price are obviously spread- 
ing the economies of wholesale volume deliveries 
over their entire list of customers. Those with dis- 
count plans are attempting to allocate the benefits 

(Please Turn to Page 48) 
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Leak-proof, 
Snug fit 


The fresh, sanitary gleam of PLASTI-VUE 
. .. made possible by wipe-clean plastic, en- 
hances the appeal of your cottage cheese. 
The leak-proof lid, colorfully imprinted 
with your brand name, stands guard against 
dripping or oozing of liquid around your 
display. The snug fit container and lid re- 
duce spoilage . . . keep contents fresh longer 
. + assuring you of repeat business. 
Watch your sales zoom . . . as customers 
head for your display of cottage cheese 
packed in PLASTI-VUE. 


Contact Your Local Jobber or 


PLASTI-VUE MFG. co. 


321 So. Main Street * P. O. Box 771 * Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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Across the nation, dealers are INCREASING SALES with new 


PLAS Wl 


Test PLASTI-VUE at our ex- 
pense. Send coupon for Free 
samples .. . fill PLASTI-VUE 
container ... set it on its side 

. It Will Not Leak! Send 
for samples TODAY. 


Available in 8 oz., 12 oz., 16 
oz. sizes. 


Plastic Lids Available For Most 
Paper Containers 


Jobbers Inquiries Invited. 








Plasti-Vue Mfg. Co. 


321 So. Main St., P. O. Box 771 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 


Gentlemen: Your new PLASTI-VUE containers sound 
interesting. Send me some samples today. 


NAME 








FIRM 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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IE} USE GENERAL MILLS MULTI-VITAMIN 
CONCENTRATES THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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You, Mr. Dairyman, spend large sums of money 
to assure your customers of high grade milk in 
every bottle. Your milk deserves an equally high 
grade vitamin and mineral concentrate. You are 
assured of the best when you use General Mills 
concentrates which must meet constant, exacting 
standards of uniform quality. 

If you haven’t already, consider filling out your 
line of milk products with Multi-Vitamin Milk. 
Make certain you are providing your customers 
with their nutritional wants. These days the public 
is nutrition conscious. Multi-Vitamin Milk is a 
convenient economic nutrition bargain. 


General Mills gives you more real advertising 
and merchandising support, too. Multi-Vitamin 
milk commands a premium price, helps increase 
your volume, and lends extra prestige to your 
dairy. Let us help you gain and maintain those 
extra profits with advertising material, diet book- 
lets, newspaper ad mats, streamers and sales and 
merchandising know-how —all designed to help 
you get your Multi-Vitamin Milk program into 
full swing! 


Write for more facts now or contact your General 
Mills salesman today. 


These leading American dairymen use GENERAL MILLS vitamin concentrates 


SAMUEL 0. DUNGAN II, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Polk Sanitary Milk Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mr. Dungan is president of the Indiana 
Dairy Products Association and past 
president of the Milk Foundation of 
Indianapolis. The Polk Sanitary Milk Co., founded in 
1893, pioneered many sanitation and quality control prac- 
tices which since have become standard for the industry. 
Mr. Dungan’s grandfather helped establish the Inter 
national Association of Milk Dealers in 1908. 


EDWIN S. ELWELL, Sr., President 
¢ Northland Milk & Ice Cream Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


me 


In 1922 four Minneapolis dairies merged 
to form the Northland Milk and Ice 
Cream Co. Mr. Elwell, who entered the 
dairy business in 1904 as a routeman, was named presi- 
dent and has held that position ever since. The company 
is known industry-wide for its system of pricing origi- 
nated by Mr. Elwell. The Elwell Plan, based on quantity 
discounts, finds widespread use throughout the nation. 


A supplier of a complete line of Vitamin Concentrates for Milk Fortification 


SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION | willis 





GLEN A. BOGER, Pres. and Gen. Manager 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Boger is a graduate in agriculture 
from Ohio State University and active 
in many federal and industry organiza- 
tions. The Lehigh Valley Dairy, organized in 1932, repre- 
sents an investment in excess of $6-million, serves an area 
of more than 10,000 square miles. Contributing to its 
growth are advanced engineering and sanitation practices 
and a comprehensive herd improvement program, 


GEORGE F. OTTO, President 
Otto Milk Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


> 
df: 
The Otto Milk Co. began as a partner- 
al ship between George Otto and his 

_ brother Thomas in 1928. Distribution 
has grown to more than 100 wholesale routes serving 
stores, hotels and institutions. Fifteen hundred dairy 
farmers supply the more than 50,000 gallons of milk which 
the dairy sells daily. 
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There’s No Business like Buttermilk Business in the good old Summertime 

. and Sealright makes sure you'll clinch your largest Summertime 
Buttermilk sales for 1958 with this timely Summertime “Old-Fashioned 
Buttermilk Bar” promotion. 


You'll make your customer see ... want... and buy more Buttermilk 
because Sealright Buttermilk Kone Bottles make your Buttermilk seem 
even tastier . . . it’s the Perfect Buttermilk container because it looks 
better . . . sells faster . . . behaves better when customers take it home. 


Time is growing short .. . put this BIG NEW Sealright, sales-loaded 
“Old-Fashioned Buttermilk Bar” promotion to work for you. 


Fill in and mail coupon NOW... . 


NEW! DRAMATIC! 
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PACKAGING 7 
cemte® Z FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Sealright 


Sealright-Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Kansas—Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. AMR-258 


I’m interested! How can | put your Summertime “Old- 
Fashioned Buttermilk Bar’ to work for me? 


Name Title 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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of the economies according to the contribution the 


buyer makes to the economies in terms of volume. 


In theory at least, whether a flat price is used 
or a discount system is used, the end result, in terms 
of money for the distributor from the market, will 
be the same. That is, when all of the milk has 
been sold, the distributor will collect the same total 
amount of dollars regardless of whether he is charg- 
ing a flat price or offering discounts. If 10,000 quarts 
of milk are sold at a flat price of 24 cents a quart, 
the distributor collects a total of $2,400. Under a 
sound discount plan, he would still collect a total 
of $2,400. The difference would be that some cus- 
tomers would pay more than 24 cents a quart, and 
some would pay less according to the discount they 
earned in terms of volume. 


Minneapolis Study 


Here is how Helmberger and Koller analyzed 
wholesale discounts in their Minneapolis study. The 
study was made in 1952-1953 and concerned two 
dealers. They found that the average cost for a 
wholesale stop was $1.2294. An average of 47.748 
packages were delivered per stop. The average cost 
per delivery per package was 2.5748 cents. On the 
basis of their studies they also found that 83 per 
cent of the cost of the average stop was constant, 
it did not vary. In other words, it costs a certain 
amount of money to stop the truck. For the mathe- 
maticians in the crowd, 83 per cent of $1.2294, 
which was the average cost per stop, is $1.02. This 
was the constant in delivery expense. The remain- 
ing 17 per cent of the cost they found to be a 
variable that depended upon the volume. This vari- 
able was found to be .438 cents per package. If 
you multiply the number of packages delivered per 
stop, 47.748, by the variable, .438 cents per pack- 
age, you will get 20.9136 cents which, when added 
to the constant, gives you $1.2294, the average cost 
per stop. 


A quantity discount plan was proposed on the 
basis of these figures. It was suggested that the 
platform price of milk be reduced by 2.57 cents, 
that a service charge of $1.02 cents be made for 
each stop plus an additional charge of .438 cents 
times the number of units delivered. The platform 
price was 15.5 cents per quart at the time. Under 
this proposal, the price would be reduced to 12.93 
cents. This would have resulted in an into-store 
price of about 24 cents a quart for a 10-quart pur- 
chase ($1.02 plus $.0438 divided by 10 plus the 
platform price of 12.93 equals 23.568 cents). The 
price for a 20-quart purchase would be 18 cents, 
for a 50-quart purchase it would be 15 cents, and 
for a 200-quart purchase 14 cents. 

There is some question in the industry over the 
strict application of this type of cost-reflecting dis- 
count. The difference between the 10-quart purchase 


and the 200-quart purchase under this plan is so 
extreme as to practically eliminate the small whole- 
sale stop. With close to a ten-cent-a-quart advan- 
tage, the 200-quart buyer would murder the 10-quart 
buyer. Of course it can be argued that the 10-quart 
buyer’s volume reflected only convenience sales in 
which price was not an important factor. A more 
logical comparison would be between the 50-quart 
buyer and the 200-quart buyer where the differ- 
ential is a penny. This would still give an advantage 
to the big buyer but the 50-quart stop would be 
within competitive striking distance. There are those 
who say this is the right way to do it, there are 
those who disagree. 


Stewart Johnson reports that with differentials 
which vary per stop, “. . . most value judgments 
result in schedules which do not fully reflect the 
costs at the smallest stop.” He points out that in 
Connecticut the largest volume discounts on whole- 
sale stops are 10 per cent. California studies have 
shown that costs would dictate maximum discounts 
as high as 20 per cent but in practice the maximum 
has been less than 8 per cent. 


Dr. Johnson worked out several plans for whole- 
sale discounts which offer an intriguing study. These 
proposals did not involve discounts based strictly 
on costs. Neither did they involve an analysis based 
on classification of delivery by type with the differ- 
ences that would be found in sidewalk delivery, 
full-service delivery including securing the order, 
putting up the order, delivering, collecting and 
display case service. 


The assumption is made that one-quart paper 
containers would be sold at 2 cents a quart less 
than home-delivered homogenized milk (when flat 
pricing is used) and the store margin would be 1% 
cents a quart. If homogenized milk at the home 
was priced at 28 cents a quart, the into-store price 
would be 24% cents under a flat price system. In 
calculating the discount, an assumed distribution 
of number of stops of various sizes was used, 
with the quart figure including the equivalent of 
cream and other dairy products. Remember, this 
is an example. You can substitute your own figures 





if you wish to apply the calculations to your 
operations. 
TABLE 1 

Size of Number of Quarts Per cent of 

stop stops delivered total quarts 
6 quarts 1,100 6,600 3 
40 quarts 1,400 56,000 23 
80 quarts 1,400 112,000 46 
160 quarts 140 22,400 9 
300 quarts 50 15,000 6 
400 quarts 30 12,000 5 
500 quarts 20 10,000 4 
1,000 quarts 10 10,000 a 
4,150 244,000 100 


The problem is to figure out a discount that 
will return the same total amount of money as a 
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As another service to its dairy customers... 


Canco’s nationwide milk-in-cartons 
promotion continues on CBS-TV! 


February, 1958 
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“Douglas Edwards With The News” 
highlights consumer advantages 
of milk in Canco cartons! 


Canco’s famous consumer campaign is bigger 
than ever this year! And to promote the use 
of your products in Canco cartons, Canco 
sponsors “‘Douglas Edwards With The News” 
—top-rated CBS-TV show carried by 150 
stations, coast to coast! During January, two 
of the show’s commercials were devoted to 
“Milk in Convenient Cartons.” 


One of these powerful messages showed house- 
wives how Canco cartons for home delivery 
save time and trouble and offer many new 
conveniences. Another pointed out the many 
advantages of the half-pint and third-quart 
sizes in cafeterias, restaurants and vending 
machines. This strong T'V support is another 
example of the many services Canco provides 
for its dairy customers. 


Tune in Canco’s CBS-TV show 
‘DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS” 


on alternate Friday evenings. 
Check local paper for time and channel. 


COMPANY 
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Hat pricing system. At 24% cents a quart into the 
store, the revenue from 100 quarts of milk would 
be $24.50. If an 8 per cent discount is given on 
all values exceeding $5.00 per stop what should 


be the basic price before the discount is given? 


How to Calculate a Discount 

At 24% cents a quart, it would take 20 quarts 
to approximate the $5.00 purchase required .before 
the discount became operative. Consequently, all 
milk at the six-quart stops and the first 20 quarts 
in the other stops will not merit a discount because 
they will be below the $5.00 minimum. Now the 
calculations gets a little complicated. The percentage 
of total quarts delivered that each size of stop 
represents must be recognized in the discount price. 
Thus the 3 per cent of the total quarts accounted 
for by the 6-quart stops would get no discount. 
Half of the 23 per cent represented by the 40-quart 
stop would get no differential because it takes 
20 quarts to meet the minimum. One quarter of 
the 46 per cent that the 80-quart stops represent 
down to the 
milk in the 
1,000-quart stops represent 


discount and so on 
1,000-quart stop. One-fiftieth of the 
that the 


would not get a discount. Now all that has to be 


would get no 


4 per cent 
done is to multiply the number of quarts that do 
not get a discount by X, which is the unknown price 
we are seeking, and add them together. Then we 
have to multiply the number of quarts that do get 
a discount by .92X which is the base price minus 
the 8 per cent discount. When this is set up for 
our 100-quart example it looks like this (please don’t 
get scared—look at it and you will see that it is 
just what we said it would be): 


3X + 112X + 11% (.92X) 11%X 34% 
(.92X) 1%X -+ 7% (.92X) 4/10X 5-6/10 
(.92) + 4X +- 4% (.92X) 4/25X + 3-21/25 (.92X) 


2/25X -+ 3-23/25 (.92X) $24.50. 
When added, the equation becomes: 


28X + 72 (.92X) 24.50 or 
94.24 X 24.50 
X 26 


The basic price before discounts, then, would 
be 26 cents a quart. The schedule of prices that 


would result would be as follows: 


TABLE II 
6 quarts 26.0 300 quarts 24.1¢ 
40 quarts 25.0c 400 quarts 24.0 
80 quarts 24.4 500 quarts 24.0¢ 
160 quarts 24.2 1000 quarts 24.0c 


If you care to take the time to check you will 
find that these prices when applied to the volumes 


listed in Table I will add up to $59,759.80. On 
the basis of a flat price of 24% cents a quart, the 
revenue from the 244,000 quarts would equal 


$59,780.00, a difference of $20.20, which is a neg- 
ligible variation of .03 per cent. 


A second discount plan would give a 6 per cent 





discount on values exceeding $6.00. Using simila: 
equations, Dr. Johnson found that the basic price 
necessary to give a revenue of $24.50 per 100 quarts 
of wholesale business would be 25.52 cents per quart. 


The resulting schedule of average prices for 
milk delivered at the various size stops, using 25% 
cents as the basic price and 24 cents as the discount 
price, would be as follows: 


TABLE Ill 
6 quarts 25.5¢ 300 quarts 24.1¢ 
40 quarts 24.9¢ 400 quarts 24.1¢ 
80 quarts 24.4 500 quarts 24.1¢ 
160 quarts 24.2 1000 quarts 24.0 


A third schedule is built around a 10 per cent 
discount on values exceeding $10.00. Using similar 
equations, the basic price needed to give a revenue 
of $24.50 per 100 quarts of wholesale business 
under this plan would be 25.70 cents per quart. 

The schedule of average prices for milk deliv 
ered at the various size stops, using 25.70 cents 
as the basic price and 23.13 cents as the discount 


price, would be as follows: 


TABLE IV 
6 quarts 25.7¢ 300 quarts 23.5¢ 
40 quarts 25.7¢ 400 quarts 23.4¢ 
80 quarts 24.4 500 quarts 23.3¢ 
160 quarts 23.8c 1000 quarts 23.2¢ 


Other suggested discount plans are: 


(1) $1.00 delivery charge, less 2 cents per 
quart from the established price. 

(2) 75 cent delivery charge, less 14 cents per 
quart from the established price. 

(3) The Washington, D.C. plan of increasing 
the list price by % cent, and discounting 
all over $250 per month by from 5 to 
12% per cent. 


(4) For multi-store buyers, a discount based 
on monthly sales, beginning at 5 per cent 
for $322 and going as high as 10 per cent 
for extremely large accounts. 

(5) Increase list % cent, then 2 per cent to 
$10.00 per stop; 3 per cent to $20.00; 4 
per cent to $30.00; 5 per cent to $40.00; 
6 per cent to $50.00; 8 per cent to $75.00: 
10 per cent to $100.00; 12 per cent over 
$100.00. 


(6) Increase list % cent, then no discount to 
$10.00 per stop; 2% per cent to $20.00; 
5 per cent to $35.00; 7% per cent to $50.00; 
10 per cent to $100.00; and 12% per cent 
over $100.00. 


Perhaps the most important thing to bear in 
mind about quantity discounts on wholesale is the 
relationship they bear to other elements that enter 
into the problem of marketing. A good discount 
plan should be constructive. When it tears down 


instead of building, it is far too expensive to consider. 
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is just one advantage of 
Quaker State Super Blend 


Dairy Wax 





Controlled absorption reduces wax consumption as much 
as 35%. Quaker State Super Blend Dairy Wax 
reduces shut-down and maintenance time—your machines stay clean 
longer. There are other advantages, too: durable strength, uniform 
coverage, smooth appearance. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., WAX SPECIALTIES DEPT., OIL CITY, PA. 
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In Denver 








A Quota System That Works 


By NORMAN MYRICK 





By selecting a base 
period after the milk 
has been made, pro- 
ducers in the Denver 
market have developed 
a steady income for 
themselves, even loads 
for haulers and con- 
stant supplies for the 
plants. 
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/ A. EFFECTIVE milk pro- 


duction plan that combines level 
production with market demand 
has been worked out by the Denver 
Milk Producers Association. The 
degree to which the plan has suc- 
ceeded can be seen in the differ- 
ence between 30 per cent surplus 
milk that prevailed in September 
1953 and the 4% per cent that pre- 
vailed in September 1956. 


The plan, developed under the 
leadership of Walter Moore, vet- 
eran manager of DMPA, is a com- 
bination level production incentive 
proposition and a quota system. 
Neither idea is new, Mr. Moore 
points out. The difference between 
the Denver plan and other plans, 
however, is twofold. The first dif- 
ference is in the incentive for level- 
ing out production. In Denver, 
the incentive currently amounts to 
$2.27 a hundredweight. The sec- 
ond difference is in the selection 
of the base period when the quotas 
are established. The base period 
is not selected until the end of 
the production year. A producer 
has no way of knowing when he 
is making his base. Consequently, 
the practice of putting on more 
cows and feeding heavily during 
a base-making period is eliminated. 
These two factors—a big enough 


incentive and an unknown base 
period—are the keys to the success 


of the Denver plan. 


Denver does not have either a 
Federal or State order. The price 
is the result of negotiations be- 
tween the producer association and 
dealers except for cheese and con 
densery milk which is based on 
market values. A_ butter-powder 
formula is used for Class IV milk. 
There are three classes of milk, as 
follows: 


SE Wichsivehentseatsnnianiaad Fluid Milk 
epee Fluid Cream 
| ae Surplus milk kept 


by dealers in their 
plants and ac- 
counted for in ice 
cream, plant loss, 
etc. 

Fluid milk is purchased on a but- 
terfat basis. The present Class | 
price is $1.70 per pound of butter- 
fat. Thus a hundredweight of Class 
I milk testing 3.5 would sell for 
$5.95. There is a 1 cent a pound 
deduction for DMPA expenses and 
one cent a pound for advertising 
and merchandising, one half of 
which is paid to the American 
Dairy Association and one half is 
spent in Denver on DMPA’s own 
local advertising program. The 
blend price to the producer after 
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the check-off is $5.00. The surplus 
price is $.78 a pound of fat. 


The prices for Classes I and II 
are negotiated with the dealers. 
This price has not changed for 
several years. The Class IV price 
is also a negotiated price based on 
a butter-powder formula. 


The trouble that most often 
dilutes the effectiveness of level 
production plans is a failure to de- 
velop an incentive sufficiently large 
so that it becomes worth the farm- 
ers while to go to the trouble of 
evening out his herd production. 
In 1948, for example, the Denver 
Milk Producers adopted a take-out 
pay back plan in which 10 cents a 
pound of butterfat was taken out 
during the flush months. This was 
not enough. Farmers said they could 
produce milk that much cheaper 
during those months. There was 
little leveling done. Under the 
present plan, the producer gets the 
blended price for his quota of the 
fluid market. He gets the surplus 
price for any milk he produces 
over that quota. On the basis of 
current prices this means that he 
gets $5.00 for his quota milk and 
$2.73 for his surplus milk. The 
difference is $2.37 a hundred 
which is a very healthy incentive. 


The quota system, which is a 
vital part of the level production 
program but which also goes be- 
yond the even production concept 
and embraces the idea of meeting 
the market needs, is standard pro- 
cedure except for one vitally im- 
portant element. That element is 
the practice of making the selection 
of the base period after the milk 
has been produced instead of be- 
fore. The plan is to take several 
months during the year when pro- 
duction comes closest to meeting 
market demands for fluid milk and 
cream. The market needs are de- 
termined by the amount of Class 
IV milk in the market. This milk 
is over and above the needs of the 
dealers for ordinary purposes. The 
months when the amount of Class 
IV milk is the lowest are the 
months in which fluid supplies are 
most nearly equal to the demand. 
The individual farmer's total pro- 
duction during those months is 
added up and divided by the num- 
ber of days in the base period. 
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CLASS IV USAGE - 1956 


Jan. 29.41% 
Feb. 30.52 
Mar. 31.82 
Apr. 36.38 
May 34.47 
June 32.132 
July 32.945 
Aug. 30.176 
Sept. 28.566 
Oct. 28.58 
Nov. 29.57 
Months in which Class IV 


usage was lowest are 

months when production 

conformed most nearly to 

market demand. These 

months are selected as 

base-making period for 
that year. 


This gives the amount of milk that 
is the farmer’s daily base quota. 
Under ordinary base making plans, 
the farmer knows in advance when 
the base making period will be. A 
producer with money can go out 
and buy a few extra cows, feed 
heavily and generally get a base 
substantially in excess of his normal 
production. 


In Denver, a careful record is 
kept of production in relation to 
market needs. At the end of the 
year these figures are examined 
and on the basis of past perform- 
ance the base period is selected. 
Producers made their base quotas 
during 1957 for 1958 but they did 





Walter Moore, manager of 

the Denver Milk Producers 

Association, under whose 

guidance the quota system 
was developed. 


not know until all of the 1957 fig- 
ures were compiled what the base 
period was. There is no point, 
therefore, in a producer building 
up his production in order to get 
a large base, because he has no 
way of knowing whether he is 
building up a base or merely pro- 
ducing surplus milk that will bring 
him $2.27 a hundred less than the 
blended price. 

The danger of a quota system is 
its tendency to freeze the produc- 
tion of an individual farmer at an 
inefficient level and prevent him 
from growing to an efficient volume 
level. This danger is recognized 
and provided for in the Denver 
plan. A farmer can earn an in- 
crease in his quota up to 10 per 
cent of the previous year. If, for 
example, a farmer produced more 
milk in 1957 than he did in 1956, 
his 1958 base would reflect that 
increase in his productive capacity. 
On the other hand, if he fell below 
his 1956 base during 1957, his 
1958 quota would reflect that con- 
dition also by being lower than 
it was the previous year. 


The second element designed to 
overcome the danger of creating a 
stagnant situation is the negotiable 
nature of quotas. They can be 
bought and sold. The current price 
for a quota is about $150 a cow. 
A farmer selling a 20-cow herd 
would add $3,000 to the selling 
price to cover the value of his 
quota. 

The virtues of a level production 
plan and quota system that would 
bring supplies and market demands 
into a better relationship have been 
recognized for many years. Mr. 
Moore lists a steady income for 
farmers, even loads for haulers, 
even supplies for plants, as the 
three major gains that the Denver 
plan has brought about. An extra 
dividend has come in the form of 
approval from members of the 
financial world. Mr. Moore reports 
that the bankers like the stability 
that the program has brought to 
the dairy industry in the Denver 
milk shed. Fully important as any- 
thing else is the fact that the 
Denver Milk Producers Association 
likes the system and the way it is 
working out which is, after all, an- 
other way of saying that the pro- 
ducers like it. 
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Mr. Moo says it’s — 


The Biggest Cottage Cheese Promotion in History! 


BUCKET full of cottage cheese promotional 
diamonds will be dropped in the dairy industry’s 
lap during March. The American Dairy Association. 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board and The Frito 
Company are pooling their resources in what is easily 
the biggest cottage cheese promotion in history. The 
heavy guns will be unlimbered in a few weeks. 


Here’s what is on the docket. 


Every possible major advertising medium will 
be used to belt out the cottage cheese theme. Start- 
ing with the famed Perry Como show and running 
through thousands of billboards, national magazines. 
radio, newspapers, and point-of-sale material for both 
wholesale and home delivery, the promotion will hit 
the market with what ADA describes as “a virtual 
avalanche of advertising.” 


The promotion will be geared to a new idea 
called the “Work-Free Salad.” The idea is to set 
out the materials—Fritos, peaches, and cottage 
cheese—then let each member of the family make 
a salad to suit the individual taste. The sales message 
suggests, “Just set out the creamy Cottage Cheese 
and Golden Cling Peaches with a choice of toppings 
and let them make their own salads.” 


The advertising schedule is laid out so that 
distributors can set up a local market tie-in. The 
schedule is described by ADA as follows: 


Newspapers: Full-color, full-page advertisements 
by the American Dairy Association in American 
Weekly and Family Weekly supplements. Full-color, 
full-page advertisements by the Cling Peach Ad 
visory Board in This Week and Parade, plus full 
color pages in selected major metropolitan news 
papers. 

Magazines: A full-color page in Better Homes & 
Gardens, March issue, by the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. 

Television: Commercials by the American Dairy 
Association on the Perry Como show, March ] 


and 15. 


Radio: A schedule of 20 commercials per week 
for two weeks, beginning March 3, by the American 


Dairy Association over 187 stations of the NBC 
network. The commercials will be presented during 
daytime hours, when housewives are planning or 
preparing meals, with heaviest concentration on 
traditional “food buying days.” 

Billboards: The Fritos Company will sponsor 
1,400 outdoor boards and the American Dairy As- 


sociation will sponsor an additional 1,000. 


Point-of-Sale: Posters and display cards, plus 
special material for home delivery routes, will be 


distributed by all three sponsors. 


In addition to this schedule of advertising, the 
association has also distributed supplementary free 
advertising material to local dairies and newspapers 
through its regular quarterly promotional service. 
These advertisements, suitable for imprinting with 
local brand names, will help to extend and amplify 


the theme of the cottage cheese promotion. 


There are a couple of generalities to recognize 
in order to appreciate the luscious promotional 
bonanza this campaign represents. 

Item—Cottage cheese consumption is definitely 
climbing the golden stairs. USDA statistics showed 
per capita consumption at an all-time high in 1956 
at 4.9 pounds The curve was going up at an ac- 
celerating rate. Evidence is obvious in milk plants 
across the nation. New facilities, new equipment, 
new packages, new sales drive. Point is that this is 
a wave that has not vet reached its crest. This is 
a remarkable opportunity to take advantage of its 
growing momentum. 

Item—Cottage cheese is a good profit item. 
Nuff said. 

Item—The nationwide promotion must be _re- 
garded as environmental. It will make people 
cottage-cheese minded. IT WON'T SELL YOUR 
COTTAGE CHEESE. IT WILL MAKE PEOPLE 
RECEPTIVE TO YOUR SALES MESSAGE. In 
other words, the national promotion sets the stage. 
You take over from there with your own local pro- 
motion—and what a pitch you can make with that 
support and the sources of additional support that 
are available. 
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High production per cow, fewer cows, 
High fluid use, more multi-quart containers, 
High wholesale and retail prices mark 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


™ year, dealers paid a higher 
price for milk used in bottling 
operations each month than they 
did the same month of 1956, ex- 
cept for May and June, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s report on the dairy 
situation. The average price paid 
in 1957 was about $5.45 a hundred- 
weight. In 1956 it was $5.34. 


The average retail price per 
quart of milk delivered to homes 
was higher each month in 1957 
than it was the same month in 
1956. The average retail price the 
first 11 months of 1957 was 24.7 
cents a quart. In 1956 it was 23.9 
cents. The USDA points out, how- 
ever, that this series of data is be- 
coming progressively less suitable 
as an indicator of retail milk values 
for two reasons. First, a major 
proportion of milk is handled on 
a multiple quart basis and second, 
proportions of milk sold through 
stores are increasing while propor- 
tions of milk delivered directly to 
homes are decreasing. 


Prices for the several manufac- 
tured dairy products at retail in 
1957 also ran slightly higher than 
they did a year earlier. 


Utilization: 

Milk produced on farms the first 
ten months of 1957 exceeded pro- 
duction during a similar period in 
1956 by about one billion pounds. 
The quantity of milk, however, 
used in manufacturing products 
rose only slightly. Each major prod- 
uct showed a gain, except for a 
substantial decline in output of 
evaporated and dry whole milk. 


An increase of about one billion 
pounds in total fluid use of milk 


is indicated in the first three quar- 
ters of 1957. This almost equals 
the increase in production. Data 
from Federal order markets show 
a gain of 2.6 per cent in sales of 
whole milk for the January-Septem- 
ber period. Milk and cream mix- 
tures and the several skim milks 
showed sizeable increases. Only 
fluid cream consumption declined 
from a year earlier, continuing a 
trend of recent years. 


Production: 


Total milk production in 1957, 
a record high year, fell a little short 
of 127 billion pounds. Of the 35 
states for which monthly data are 
available, 14 showed a decrease. 


Wisconsin, the leading milk pro- 
ducer, showed a gain of nearly 500 
million pounds, 3.4 per cent, the 
first ten months of 1957. New York 
showed the greatest decrease—356 
million pounds or 4.2 per cent. 


Other large drops occurred in 
Oklahoma (74 million pounds, five 
per cent) and Missouri (126 million 
pounds, 3.5 per cent). 


These and other losses were more 
than made up by the tremendous 
gain in Wisconsin and other states, 
including North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Iowa, Kentucky and 
California. 


Production per cow: 


Dairy farmers did better in 1957 
than they did in 1956, getting an 
average of $4.20 a hundred com- 
pared with $4.13 in 1956. While 
they paid more for commodities 
and services such as interest, wages 
and tax rates, their feed-price ratio 
was very favorable, reaching a high 


in November when a pound of milk 
was equivalent in value to 1.60 
pounds of feed, the highest on 
record since 1910. 


Every year since 1944, produc- 
tion of milk per cow has increased. 
The average per cow in 1956 was 
6,000 pounds; in 1957, 6,150 
pounds. Production per cow is ex- 
pected to increase in 1958 because 
of efforts to select better animals 
and to feed better quality rough- 
ages and more concentrates. 


The number of U. S. farms with 
milk cows has declined four to five 
per cent a year for several years. 
The declines in some states were 
substantially larger. The need for 
increased capital outlays to make 
their farms larger and/or more 
efficient may have influenced many 
operators to leave dairying. Limited 
available acreage also may have 
been a factor. 


Effect of Price Support Cutback: 


The outlook for 1958 is confused. 
Two apparently diametrically op- 
posed forces are at work. One is 
the healthy feed-price ratio. 
Against that is the depressed blend 
price expected to result when the 
government drop in dairy price 
supports to the legal minimum goes 
into effect April 1. 


To offset this price drop, dairy 
farmers may produce more milk in 
1958. Increased production may, 
in turn, be counter-balanced to 
some extent by increase in con- 
sumption resulting from the popu- 
lation boom. More people are liv- 
ing in this country than ever before 
and their numbers keep rising: 22 
million more in 1957 than in 1950. 
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Tap in this pin on 









CHERRY-BURRELL MATERIALSA} 


Just a few simple taps 


and this knurled, hardened steel pin closes the last link on 
Cherry-Burrell’s new “Power-Link” conveyor chain. No rivet- 
ing or heating needed to assemble or disassemble; pin fits flush 
with side of link to form stronger, smoother-pulling chain. 

Stronger chain (tensile strength of 43,000 pounds) is only 
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part of the Cherry-Burrell Materials Handling System s@ 
however. As you see here, Cherry-Burrell has ail the 
nents you need to cut your man-hours per unit of product 
from filler to delivery truck. 
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LSANDLING SYSTEMS 







Power Link” Conveyor Chain 
iMTensile strength—43,000 pounds. . 





In-Floor Conveyor 


and cut costs from filler to truck 





On-Floor Conveyor 


. the strongest chain for your replacement needs. Combines with “‘Flexidyne” fluid power 


\wemmmirive to produce smooth starts, smooth pull, low power consumption. Complete line of conveyors and accessories includes com- 
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utomatic Case Washers 







scrubbing of 5 to 10 cases per minute. 
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. PAdjustable Rail Bottle Conveyor 


iq Simple hand adjustment permits han- 
dling of all bottles from 12 pint to 4 gal- 
lon. Accessories for special applications. 





System Sif 


wo sizes available, for hydraulic jet 


Put Your Problems in His Hands 


fahamatie FMC dase Stacker 


biners, diverters, elevators, traffic controls—everything to give you a modern, cost-saving operation. 





Automatic FMC Case Unstacker 


Stack and unstack up to 25 cases per minute—square or rectangular; wood, metal 
or wire. Handle intermittent stacks of varying case sizes without adjustments. 





Mapes Semi-Automatic Caser 


One operator using special gripper easily 
cases up to 140 bottles per minute. Cuts 
down bottle breakage. 





Mapes Automatic Casing System 


Stainless steel caser handles up to 180 
quarts or 90 rectangular 4% gallons per 
minute, paper or glass. Fully automatic. 





Your Cherry-Burrell Representative can help you 
work out your materials handling problems— 
locally and at low first cost. Have him show you 
how a Cherry-Burrell Materials Handling System 
will pay dividends in your dairy. 


Il the come CHERRY-BURRELL 


f product 





” 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES —U. $. AND CANADA 


Dairy © Food * Farm © Beveroge ® Brewing @ Chemical © Equipment and Supplies 
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gins before a mechanic ever 


Tem MAINTENANCE be- 


picks up a wrench. The best 
equipped shop in the world, with 
the most skilled mechanics avail- 
able, cannot overcome the effect 
of trucks that have been badly 
selected so that they have little 
adaptability to the job they are 
called upon to perform. 


Selecting trucks is not an exact 
science. In the first place, the con- 
ditions under which they operate 
They 
seldom do all their work under one 
set of 


call for some compromise. 


conditions any more than 
they climb hills all the time or run 
on the level all the time. In addi- 
tion, the variety of critical parts, 
units and accessories that go to 
make up a useful truck is not limit- 
less. Whether we like it or not we 
must select from what is available 
and assemble the units into the best 


possible combination. 


Underbuying 


The 
that a fleet operator has to listen 


most seductive siren song 
to is the muted jingle of fewer 
dollars first cost. Unfortunately the 
lyrics are often drowned out by the 
brassy crescendo of rising main- 
tenance costs later on. Obviously, 
the cheapest trucks to maintain are 
the light, high production models 
But the 


departments 


if they are not abused. 
production or sales 
have certain requirements for trans- 
portation—that is what truck fleets 
are for. Seldom can these require- 
ments be 


met by the small, so- 


called standard truck. 


Grand little job that she is, the 
maid of all work gets to be a very 





By HENRY JENNINGS 


When You Buy a Truck 
Fit the Vehicle to the Job 


expensive hussy if you attempt to 
have her do things that are beyond 
her capacities. Thus you have to 
face the realities of life and begin 
to specify the features you need to 
do the job at hand. 


Accessibility 


Before you can begin writing 
intelligently, there 
must be some kind of a job study. 
you must find out what the truck is 
supposed to do and how much of 


specifications 


it. When you start building a spe- 
cial body to meet the dictates of 
this job study and add the special 
gadgets which make the truck a 
useful tool, 
influence on 


more you probably 
mainte- 
nance accessibility than the man 
who designed the original chassis. 
Over 
have 


have more 


fleet 


prone to 


the 
been 


years, operators 


criticize the 





Henry Jennings, the author 
Truck Talk 


a transportation engineer of 


of our page is 
broad practical experience in 
the automotive industry. He 
is a member of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and 
was formerly technical editor 
of the authoritative 
journal Fleet Owner. 


trade 











truck 


maintenance 


lack of 
While 


have carefully re- 


designer for the 
accessibility. 
doing it, they 
frained from criticizing themselves 
for the inaccessibility they have 
created by their own specifications. 
Much of the criticism of the chassis 
designer has been justified. Never- 
theless, the designs created by fleet 
specifications for bodies and other 
specialized equipment have added 
to our maintenance cost. In some 
cases the blame was placed with 
the chassis designer. 


Body Selection 


Once the job study is made, you 
know the weight and cubage or 
gallonage you are after within the 
limits of the law. If you have any 
reference library at all, you can 
find out how much the equipment 
you wish to add weighs. You can 
also, with a little estimating, make 
a weight analysis to give the best 
combination, again within the lim- 
its of the law. Poor weight distri- 
bution will overload certain units, 
make a poor handling truck and 
raise maintenance costs. 


Chassis Selection 
talk 


analysis 


It may sound strange to 


about making a_ weight 


(Please Turn to Page 100) 
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you | Over 80% of all DIVCOS built are still in use! 
the 

any It’s just the nature of DIVCO Delivery honor roll of successful fleet operators. 
can ff Trucks to multiply your profits, because Join up—and watch your profits jump! 
nent they’re built to last 10 or 15 years instead Contact your Divco Distributor now. 


can 


of 5 or 6 like many others. Double 








= service life saves a whole round of re- 

lim- placement costs. Maintenance expenses 

stri- are drastically reduced. Driver efficiency 

nits, is increased. No wonder the list of 

and | DIVCO Truck Owners reads like the 

DIVCO TRUCK DIVISION - 
alk oe 
oa Divco-Wayne Corporation « Detroit 5, Michigan 
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A COMPLETE DAIRY-PLANT CLEANIN(PR 


1. CLE-CHLOR™ 


A chlorinated cleaner for ball-spray 
cleaning of tanks, and for circulation 
cleaning of pipelines. Controls milk- 
stone; deodorizes, brightens metal. 
Crie-Cu.or is sudsless. 


































| 3. MULTI-CHLOR 


Corrosive germicides pit and eat 


2. New G.L.X- 


The high-efficiency cleaner for dairy-plant 










parts and equipment. Ideal for use on stain- through metal— you might just as 
less steel. Has superior soil tolerance, excel- well beat up your equipment this 
lent rinsing qualities, immediate solubility. x way as to use them! But Mu ttt- 
New G.L.X. gets jobs done faster, easier; Cuitor gives you safe, effective 
eliminates film and water spots. It rinses sanitizing! 

freely. 
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INPROGRAM THAT'S BETTER 6 WAYS! 
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4. SERVAC™ 


A fast, safe, liquid-acid product for pipeline 
cleaning. Removes milkstone deposits from vats, 
holding tanks, and general dairy equipment. 
Odorless, colorless food-grade acid. Will not 
deteriorate in storage. 


SERVICE 


Setting up and engineering sound, workable 
cleaning programs is an important part of 
dairy-plant operation. Whatever your needs 
—from manual to automation cleaning — the 
combined experience of Wyandotte’s technical 
service personnel, mechanical engineers, prac- 
tical plant people, chemists, and chemical engi- 
neers will prove extremely valuable. For full 
details, ask your Wyandotte representative or 
jobber. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Also Los Nietos, Calif. 


Offices in principal cities. ee 
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A complete bottle-washing product. Makes 
bottles sparkle! Controls scale, lubricates 
and protects machines. Will not harm metal. 
Decreases carry-out. Also outstanding for 
in-place cleaning of H.T.S.T. equipment. 


nee uv 8 Pa Orr 


CHEMICALS 


yandotte 


FORD DIVISION 


Specialists in 


Dairy-Cleaning Products 
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Some Fundamentals of Organization 


The Human Agent 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


[Transcript of address delivered 
by Mr. Joe Goodfellow, Personnel 
Manager, Universal Dairy Co., Inc.] 


Gentlemen, during the course of 
this conference the idea has several 
times been advanced that a_busi- 
ness organization is in essence a 
kind of dynamic mechanism kept 
in motion by the actions of men 
and machines. In this view, both 
human beings and mechanical de- 
vices are classed as “agents.” I be- 
lieve that more than one of you may 
feel that defining living, breathing 


men and women as 


mere agents 
must rob the people who work with 
us in our businesses of every human 


value. 


Now, I subscribe to the idea that 
the human members of every or- 
ganization are primarily agents in 
the performance of the organiza- 
tion’s activity. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this is a point of view 
which demands further clarification. 
I have therefore taken for the sub- 
ject of this talk the question: “What 
do we mean by ‘agents’?” 


As you know, the men and 
women who do organized work 
were not always, as they are now, 
Until just 
yesterday they were chattels, mere 
property in the that 


horses or oxen are property. During 


regarded as “people.” 


same sense 
most of history they were items on 
estate inventories — so many work- 
performing contrivances of such 
and such value. 


In the early stages of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, this ancient con- 
ception of working people persisted. 
And the inferences of it were in- 


By THORINGTON B. ROBERTSON, M.B.E. 


flicted with all the rigor of righteous 
authority upon those who toiled in 
the factories and commercial busi- 
nesses of the world. People or 
machines—what was the difference, 
except, perhaps, that people were 
more times 


fragile and at more 


They demanded the right to be 
recognized as men and women. As 
ideas such as those which inspired 
the French Revolution burned 
deeper and deeper into the 
consciousness of the inarticulate 


masses, as the full meaning of “Life, 


The previous article in this series discussed the following points: 


1. Each person in a dairy organization brings to his tasks a specific 


ability to do different operations combined with a_ specific 


capacity to do a volume of each of those operations in a 


given time. 


lo 


group effort is not the utmost he can do but what 


For practical purposes, however, each person’s contribution to 


society 


permits him to do and what he himself wants to do. 


w 


Besides the faculty of performing work, each person in a dairy 


brings physical, mental and emotional “needs” which require 


that work be done by the group for him. 


$. Decadence and vulnerability to competition is not a condition 


of physical decline in an organization so much as it is a state 


of confusion over what is really important and what is quite 


unimportant in matters of human needs. 


ul 


The abilities, capacities, and needs of the men and women in 
a dairy organization determine in part the kind of work that 
is done, the amount of it done, the way it is done, and the 


way it is distributed into jobs. 


stubbornly recalcitrant than ma- 
chines? Out of often 


shared by both the overseer and the 


such ideas, 
laborer himself at that time, came 
forth such conditions of inhuman 
exploitation, poverty, squalor, dis- 
ease, and ignorance that mass re- 
sentment, unrest and outright 
rebellion were made inevitable. 
The clods of workers refused to 
be treated as expendable assets. 


Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap- 


piness” became more and more 


evident to them, their resistance 
to being consumed and disposed of 
on the same terms as power looms 
or steam hammers became deter- 


mined and aggressive. 


It was not easy for them to over- 


come the entrenched power ot 


wealth, authority and thousands of 


years of established doctrine. They 
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CONOCO DAIRY WAXES 


WITH ° 

Conoco Super Cote -overnvene Conoco Dairy Wax 

Smart, satin finish gives you a smooth, even coating. Rapid saturation. Quickly and thoroughly penetrates 

Accent on strength. Exceptionally tough and strong... the carton. 

offers much greater resistance to scuffing and marring Toughens up and dresses up your containers. Actually 

... keeps cartons straighter by imparting additional enhances their strength. Cartons look good—and stay 
ap- strength to the paperboard. that way. 
ore Cuts wax consumption substantially. Coats more Uniformly effective. No letdown in wax strength and 
nce cartons per pound of wax with increases running as wax coating. Count on Conoco Dairy Wax for unvarying 
| of high as 21%. high quality. 
ms ALSO RECOMMENDED for buttermilk and orange drink cartons MADE SPECIFICALLY FOR PURE-PAK OPERATIONS 


ter- 





ey distributed by 
ICONOCO. 


PURE-PAK DIVISION 
EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 


©1958, Continental Oil Co 1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


ile manufactured by 


of CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY Vv 
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fought and died in the attempt 
—anger and courage against clubs 
and guns. Their families starved 
for it. Only the extreme depth of 
their misery could drive them to 
persist in the struggle. Yet gradu- 
ally small gains were made. The 


owners and managers of business 
enterprises were brought to see that 
the working people were indeed 
members in those enterprises with 
the right of being considered and 
treated as such. 


Since that time (and it is only 
a moment ago), the trend in West- 
ern business organizations toward 
greater and greater concern for the 
individual has proceeded at an 
enormous rate. Even further, since 
commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions together form so great a part 
of our society, the ideas and beliefs 
hammered out in the practical op- 
eration of their affairs have passed 


widespread into every kind of or- 
ganized group. 

In organizations generally today, 
the capabilities, needs, and aspira- 
tions of the members constitute the 
one subject which by all odds re- 
ceives the most exhaustive study 
and attention. The selection, train- 
ing, motivating, and leading of 
men and women has become a 
major preoccupation everywhere. 
The discoveries of professional re- 
searchers and practitioners working 
in the physical, mental, emotional 
and social areas of human behavior 
have caused the personnel activities 
of organizations to grow and ex- 
pand in all directions. The rank 
and file members of organized 
groups have at last, and beyond 
question, become “people.” 

In view of all this, in view of 
the hard-fought rise of working 
men and women from the status 


Personnel problems in most organiza- 

tions constitute the one subject which 

receives the most complete attention. 

Selecting, training, motivating and 

leading men and women has become 

a major management activity every- 
where. 


of chattels to that of valued asso- 
ciates, and in the light of the great 
gains in happiness and social justice 
which have thereby resulted, it 
might well be expected that, with- 
out some further explanation, vigor- 
ous exception should be taken to 
the idea that people in organiza- 
tions are merely agents. To state 
that the members of an organiza- 
tion exist as such only by virtue 
of their roles as agents in the per- 
forming of activity and that, in 
this respect, they are comparable 
to machines, might indeed be 
looked upon as outrageously de- 
grading and reactionary. 


Actually, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. In fact, any 
similarity between this concept and 
the old one of property values in 
human lives is completely acci- 
dental. There is nothing degrading 
about the very evident fact that 
















No. 1598 all pur- 
pose thermometer 


en 





ak A SAC LULL coe 
READING e PENNSYLVANIA 


For Pipe Lines, Vats and Tanks 


Easy to read, accurate and corrosion resistant 
stainless steel dial thermometers. Exclusive 
“dial reset device’ permits quick recalibra- 
tion if original setting is lost. Sturdy all- 
metal construction and plexiglass crystal re- 
duces breakage to minimum. Backed by 
famous E-Mac guarantee. Write for complete 
catalog of thermometers and accessories. 


INC, No. 







1598-F 


Float for cheese vats 
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Pint-size bottle baby! 


He gets his half-pint every day . . . for lunch. 
Usually has another one during a break. 


Why? Because he likes the flavor of Stillicious 
Dairy Chocolate. And he gets it so readily in 
the plant lunch room, or conveniently located 
carton vending machines. 


He’s a dairyman’s dream. Every working day, 
he—and many thousands like him — buy high- 
profit dairy chocolate. Recent figures from dai- 
ries operating vending machines show he prefers 





SYRUP USERS! 


You save approximately 10% on freight, 
do away with return shipments of empty 
milk cans or drums...and save needed floor 
space with new Stillicious STILLTAINER. 
Carton holds 55 Ibs., is easy to open, 
easily disposed of. Syrup pours from 
sanitary, protective polyethylene liner. 
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it to ‘‘white’”’ milk... yet, total milk sales are 
larger in those machines offering dairy chocolate! 


You can sell the industrial market. A modest 
investment and planned selling procedures 
available to dairies handling Stillicious Dairy 
Chocolate is all you need. 


Want to know more about it? Write. 





DAIRY CHOCOLATE 


DELICIOUS HOT OR COLD ii 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


413 WEST SCOTT ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. e@ 


741 KOHLER ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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Through the ages, it was not easy to down the concept that men are like chattels 

and could be so treated. Owners and managers were brought to see that working 

people were indeed members in the enterprises. Labor leaders, such as Walter 
Reuther, speeded corporate recognition of the worker as a human being. 


men and women in organizations 
do perform activity and that, as 
time passes, more and more of that 
activity can be relinquished — to 
machines and other non-human 
workers. There is nothing degrad- 
ing in the fact that machines are 
even taking over many of the 
divinely human activities of think- 
ing and remembering—in the fact, 
for example, that adding machines 
are taking the thought out of arith- 
metic or thermostats the memory 
out of heating of buildings. 
There is nothing reactionary in 
the truth that organizations are 
formed in the first place to achieve 
some purpose and that the activity 
required to do this is the founda- 
tion upon which every organization 


is built. Nor is there anything reac- 
tionary in the fact that the members 
fulfill their destinies within an or- 
ganization only as they contribute 
to the gaining of its purpose, that 
it is not what they are but what 
they do that counts. There is noth- 
ing either degrading or reactionary 
about any of this or about pointing 
out that the physical and mental 
characteristics of an individual 
member, his personality, talents, 
emotions and desires, affect the en- 
tire organized group essentially by 
way of his capability to perform 
activity and his demand to have 
it performed for him. 

The most careful concern for 
human values and the most 
thoughtful attention to the unique- 





ness of each man and woman and 
to his or her happiness and wel- 
fare—whether it be inspired by a 


(Please Turn to Page 131) 





LEADING 


. .. in the preference of 
dairy operators who watch 
performance records .. . 


MURPHY | 


Godtes 


Whatever your dairy delivery 
needs, for wholesale or retail 
routes, you’ll find the answer in a 
Murphy-built body. 






‘oe eee 


Tailored for any make or model 
chassis, any size, Murphy bodies 
provide greater carrying capacity 
and improved delivery service. 
Rugged construction means long 
life . . . lightweight steé¢l 
construction keeps operating 
costs down. 





Let us apply our specialized 
experience to your situation. 


MURPHY BODY WORKS, INC. 


310 Herring Ave., WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Telephone 7-1146 
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Large Volume 

Product Variety, 

Rising Operating Costs, 
Automation, 


Spur 


HE PRODUCTION of dry 
| milk in Minnesota has _ in- 


creased from about 30 million 





ing plants; (2) local butter-powder 
plants; and (3) super butter-powder 
and diversified plants. 


pounds in 1936 to an estimated 
480 million pounds in 1957. About 
92 per cent of current production 


During and since World War II, 
there has been the development of 
the specialized drying plant, de- 
signed only for the drying of milk 
on a_large-volume They 
process no other dairy products. 
Receiving no milk directly from 
farmers, they assemble skim milk 
from several to as many as 20 local 
creameries. Of the 22 such 
cialized drying plants organized in 
the *40s and ’50s, 18 still operate 
on this basis. 


consists of non-fat dry milk solids, 
Fred Koller and 
Richard J. Goodman of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Department 


according to E. : 
5 basis. 


of Agricultural Economics. 


Minnesota’s dry milk industry is 
changing, the economists declare. 
“Until 1945 the non-fat 
dry milk was produced by the roller 
After 1945 the industry 
shifted increasingly to the produc- 


spe- 


most of 


process. 


these 
plants have shown rapid growth. 
Sixteen of 


Large from the outset, 
tion of spray process powder and 
has rapidly reduced the output of 


which had an 
the roller product.” 


average annual output of 4.7 mil- 
lion pounds per plant in 1947, had 
increased their output to an aver- 
1957. 


The largest of these plants pro- 


them, 


Indicative of the broad nature of 
the change is the trend toward 
larger volumes of milk powders de 
signed for specific customer uses. 
Nearly all dry milk in the past 
was of a standard “high heat” type, 
well-adapted to some uses, par- 


age 9.7 million pounds in 


Production of Dry Milk in 


Trend to Super Dry 
Milk Plants 


duced over 20 million pounds of 
dried milk in 1957. 


With their large volume of out- 
put, these plants have been able 
in most cases to achieve a high de- 
gree of efficiency in their opera- 
tions and relatively low unit costs. 
In the face of rising wage rates, 
higher fuel prices, and other price 
increases, these plants showed a 
reduction in their average manu- 
facturing cost per pound of dry 
1947 to 


Costs 


milk from 3.55 cents in 
3.23 1953. 


remained at about the 1953 levels. 


cents in have 

A more recent development in 
the dry milk industry in Minne- 
sota has been the greatly increased 
local butter- 


interest in starting 


powder plants. These plants are 
generally larger local creameries 
which have added a milk drying 
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Minnesota, 1936-1957* 








ticularly bakery products, but not 





w ‘ whole Dry skim Total 
as satisfactory for some other uses. =<: Mente ti wilk eels ~~ and ter 
Year Spray ler Total milk partskim animal feed mi 
In recent years, various “low — ; 
heat” powders have been devel- ES ee telat 106+ 15.9 t 78 34.3 
oped with characteristics desired WN AO... aiges oo ee 63.6¢ 28.7 5.2 3.5 101.0 
by specific users such as manu- 1945-49 av.. 106.5 68.2 174.7 19.8 27.3 2.4 224.2 
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those in the size and types of dry- 


‘ Service, USDA 
ing plant organization. Since 1940 


t 
= a ae 4 } not shown when less than 3 
the industry has shifted its empha- § Estimate from 1957 survey of 
sis to three general types of plant 
organization: (1) specialized dry- 


February, 1958 


* Source: Production of Manufactured Dairy Products (annual), Agricultural 
roller nonfat dry milk solids were not reported separately 1936-45. 


all drying plants in Minnesota conducted by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota. - 
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The Dairy Industry 
Purchased $1,453,530,000 
Of Supplies and Equipment 


Last Year 





. TAKES LITTLE time for any milk plant 
executive to learn the significant degree to which 
a business is dependent on the service received from 
suppliers. Without good suppliers a business opera- 
tion is seriously handicapped. 


Picking sources of supply should be more than 
a hit-or-miss arrangement, more than dealing solely 
with the salesmen on the basis of personal like or 
dislike. When an executive has cordial relations with 
good suppliers, his business worries usually decrease. 
However, as in other fields of business, not all 


sources of supply rate top position. Some may be 
perfect for one firm but valueless to another. It’s 


How Do You 
Pick Your Supplier? 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


not a matter of suppliers being all good or all bad; 
it’s a matter of finding the particular firms that can 
best serve an individual business. 

We've asked a number of businessmen how they 
go about evaluating suppliers. From their replies 
here are suggestions which each individual can apply 
to the problems of his own business. 

DELIVERY ABILITY — Few enterprises have 
all of the capital needed for inventory of supplies, 
materials and merchandise. They must depend in 
part on their sources of supply. Most suppliers recog- 
nize this as part of their business and expect to help 
solve the problem. 


The solution is always to find and deal with 
those who can render the business and the location 
the best and speediest delivery. The profitable com- 
pletion of management’s plans may depend on the 
speed with which any supplier can deliver. It is an 
all important factor. 


KEEPS QUALITY HIGH — Most of the pur- 
chases made are name brand and specific model 
goods whose quality is established by the supplier 
or manufacturer’s reputation. But practically all 
businesses buy a certain amount of merchandise, 
supplies and material of a less specific nature. They 
depend on the supplier to deliver satisfactory goods 
of this nature. 


It is important that dealings are with a supplier 


who recognizes the importance of quality. A sub- 


The complex nature of a modern milk plant 
depends upon an equally complex system of 
supporting services and supplies. The ability 
to furnish the right material at the right time 
is an important measure of a supplier’s stature. 





OW = Really Clean Bottle Cases 


as low as 


QS rx FOOO cases 


The Automatic Aquadyne System gives uniform 
concentration, at ALL times, using a superior 
washing compound, the Aquadyne wetting agent 
capsule. 





Aquadyne is neutral and is non-corrosive. 
Aquadyne eliminates corrosion of your washing 
machine and cases. 


Aquadyne eliminates need for conveyor chain 
lubrication, reduces motor drag, stops fuse 
blowing and sprocket jumping. Aquadyne 
minimizes foaming in the washing machine. 

There is no “gunk” residue in the tank after 
draining. 

One Aquadyne wetting agent capsule lasts up 
to a week. 


The cost? The Aquadyne wetting agent capsule 
costs less than 30 cents per one thousand cases 
washed. 


(Note: One dairy found a cost of 10 cents per 1,000 cases.) 


the Automatic 


AQUADYNE system 


for use with your present water recirculating case washing machine) 


includes the following: 


The Automatic Hydroblender 
Water Level Switch 

Solenoid Water Valve 

1/4’’ Brass Gate Valve 


On-Off Switch 


The above equipment costs only $196.00, and Aquadyne capsules are 
only $54.00 per case of 12, both, F.O.B. Clark, N. J 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


send in your order today to: 


AQUADYNE CORPORATION 


Clark, New Jersey 


IN CANADA: HYDORA-CLENE CORP... CORNWALL. ONTARIO 


it 
f 


February, 1958 


AQUADYNE DAIRY DISTRIBUTORS 


Cherry-Burrell Corp 

The Hurley Company 
Meyer-Blanke Company 
Monroe Food Machinery, Inc 
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Quality is always a top consideration. The 
character of a manufacturer's plant and the 
extent of his quality control program will be 
reflected in the goods that he produces. 








Accurate Records save time and trouble. They 
are also an indication of a well organized 
concern geared to provide the kind of service 
that is needed. 


standard delivery may often be made and put into 
use simply because not enough time is left to re- 
place it. 

HAS ACCURATE RECORDS — Constant dis- 
pute over billing mistakes or errors or other inaccu- 
rate records adds materially to the cost of doing 
business. 

Finding those suppliers who place emphasis 
on such accuracy keeps down this cost of doing 


business. The less attention that has to be given to 


searching for mistakes in invoice billings, statements 
or in proper delivery of ordered merchandise, the 


more attention can be given to building the business. 


FOLLOWS INSTRUCTIONS — The buyer usu 
ally knows best what he wants when an order is 
placed. The supplier who consistently tries to change 
such orders or switch goods adds a business prob- 


lem that is unnecessary. 


This pertains not only to speed and accuracy 
in filling orders but to proper shipment of these 
orders. The supply house which consistently ignores 
preferences in methods of shipment evidences little 


concern for the welfare of the business being served. 


Each customer has determined the best lines 
of goods insofar as his own business is concerned. 
When he specifies these in orders to suppliers, he 


has a right to expect delivery. 


HAS EMERGENCY HELP-—Some times special 
favors are needed. The supplier who tries hardest 
to help during such emergencies should certainly 


rate high on any executive’s list. 


Suppliers can hardly be blamed for being cool 
to the customer who constantly seeks such extra 
help in the form of special deliveries or credit favors. 


His business is not worth having. 


But when such requests are not abused and are 
made only rarely, this is an established part of sup- 
plier service. Knowing that one is dealing with a 
firm ready to help in such emergencies is a pleasant 
feeling. It’s always a good idea to find that firm and 
do business with it whether or not such help is 
needed today. Tomorrow a business may suddenly 


need it in a big way. 


SHOWS APPRECIATION OF THE BUSI- 
NESS — Good suppliers look on each of their regula 
customers as “favorite sons” and are just as eager 
to see them succeed as are the customers themselves. 
Display of such personal interest takes many forms 


and is easily recognizable. 


Suppliers who demonstrate such interest in a 
customer's welfare certainly deserve preference ove 
those who show interest only when they are handed 
a check. Oftentimes this is worth paying slightly 
higher prices in order to obtain. Such interest some- 
times is a big help in finding the answer to a tough 


business problem. 


Today’s top grade suppliers recognize this as 
part of their business. They know customer profits 
mean profits to them; that customer failure means 
tough sledding for their own enterprise. They stand 
ready to advise and counsel their customers on new 
problems. Certainly — it is worth while to find out 


which firms have this attitude and see to it that 
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ANNOUNGI 
EW SPEC TAKIW 


e A totally new product ... the beginning of a can you fully realize a this chemical discov- 
new era in bottlewashing. No matter what ery can mean to your bottlewashing operations. 
s bottlewashing materials you’ve been using, Your D-Man is making every effort to get the 
Spec-Tak 1000 will open your eyes to a new facts to you quickly. If you’d like the facts in ad- 
and brilliant standard of bottlewashing perform- vance write today. The Diversey Corporation, 
ance. Only by actually using this unique product 1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 













DIVERSEY 


_ SPECTAK 
1000 


DIVERSEY «| PB 


*Patent #2584017 20 WEST ROSCO STREET 








Reinstatement of Employee 
Ordered 


RDER OF the National 
OC Labor Relations Board 

to the Lamar Creamery 
Company in Texas, directed that 
company “offer immediate and 
full employment as a route man 
to Elmer Clyde Owen or a sub- 
stantially equivalent position 
without prejudice to his senior- 
ity or other rights and privileges, 
as of September 17, 1954.” 


Charges made against the 
creamery company on which 
this order of the NLRB was 


based, were that Owen had been 
denied employment because he 
was an active union member, it 
was believed, and had recently 
testified against a former em- 
ployer in support of charges of 
unfair labor practices. 


In granting the application of 
the Board for the enforcement 
of its order, the Federal Court 
of Appeals said of the order 
and the facts on which it had 
been made: “Unless there is a 
clear mandate to the contrary, 
the Board should be required 
to utilize every resource at its 
command to protect witnesses 
who have been placed in jeop- 
ardy because the Board has re- 
quired them to appear and give 
testimony.” 


Then of the fact that Owen 
was merely an applicant for a 
job, the court said further: “This 
court is already committed to 
the proposition that the word 
‘employee’ is broad enough to 
include and does include a job 
applicant who is discriminately 
denied employment. Nor in 
view of the underlying purposes 
of the Act and of the broad 


ON THE LEGAL SIDE 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


definition of employee, do we 
have any difficulty in agreeing 
that an applicant for employ- 
ment should be treated as an 
employee.” 





National Labor Relations Board v. 
Lamar Creamery Co., 246 Fed. 2d 8, 
Texas, June 21, 1957. 


Raw Milk Ordinance Invalid 


N A FARM in Hidalgo 
OC County, Texas, a dairy 

owner produced Grade 
A raw milk for which sale per- 
mits had been issued by both 
the county and state. In the 
nearby city of Weslaco an ordin- 
ance was adopted prohibiting 
the sale of other than Grade A 
pasteurized milk. 


In a suit against that city this 
dairy owner asked for an injunc- 
tion against the enforcement of 
this ordinance. Testifying at the 
trial on behalf of the city in 
support of this ordinance a 
physician asserted that pasteuri- 
zation of milk eliminated eight 
specified and “some other lesser” 
diseases. 


This, said the court, is a far 
cry from declaring the Grade A 
raw milk produced by this dairy 
owner to be unwholesome milk. 
“Such an ordinance,” declared 
the Texas court, “is an unreason- 
able exercise of police power, 
depriving this dairy owner of 
the valuable right of selling his 
wholesome milk, and is invalid.” 


This the court supplemented 
with a quotation from a decision 
by a California court of a 
similar controversy. “It is well 
settled that under our plan of 
government the police power 








extends only to those regulations 
which are reasonably necessary 
and appropriate to the protec- 
tion of the public health, safety 
and morals. 


“Attempted regulations which 
extend beyond this legitimate 
scope of operation of the police 
power run afoul of the due 
process of law requirements of 
both state and Federal constitu- 
tions. Any ordinance or statute 
which prevents any person from 
engaging in a lawful business, 
cannot be upheld unless protec- 
tion of life, health or property 
make it reasonably necessary.” 





Melton v. City of Weslaco, 301 S.W. 
2d 470, Texas, April 10, 1957. 


License Extension Denied 


PPLICATION WAS made 
by Walgrove Farms, a 


licensed distributor for 
Washingtonville and Blooming 
Grove in New York State, for an 
extension of its license to Mon- 
roe and Hamptonberg, the latter 
a farming community of approx- 
imately 1,300 people. One dealer 
for the past 27 years had been 
selling milk in that town over a 
35 mile route with daily retail 
sales of approximately 79 quarts 
and 212 quarts to two or three 
stores in that locality. 


This license extension appli- 
cation was denied for Hampton- 
berg on the ground that the 
granting of such an extension 
would tend to destructive com- 
petition in a market already ade- 
quately served and would be 
contrary to the public interest. 





Application of Ginsburg, 152 N.Y.S. 
2d 856, June 14, 1956. 
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HE THREW A DOLLAR wait 
ACROSS THE POTOMAC — B 


Save Your Moner.. 


BUY 


LIBERTY 


BOTTLES 


for 


PROFITABLE RETURNS 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 


Over 40 Years Serving the Dairy Industry 
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By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


Handling Milk Bottles— 


How to Calculate Trippage 


QUESTION—Milk bottles are 
subjected to different types of 
breakage. How are these char- 
acterized and can they be iden- 
tified by observation? 


Ontario 


ANSWER-In general, it may be 
stated that milk bottles are sub- 
jected to three distinct types of 
breakage. These are heat shock, 
pressure, and impact breakage. 

Heat shock breakage may usu- 
ally be identified by the fact that 


the break appears as a_ single 
straight line with a smooth edge 
and without jagged forks. This 


type of breakage usually occurs in 
the plant and commonly at the 
bottle washer, the filler, or on the 
filled bottle conveyor lines. It is 
not unusual for the whole side of 
a bottle to fall out, leaving a more 
or less round or oval opening. High 
soak-tank temperatures with large 
temperature gradients between sub- 
sequent washes and rinses is often 
the cause of this type of breakage. 
Some bottle washers are still oper- 
ated with the 
steam valve on the caustic tank. 


manual control of 


the the 
washer operator may permit tank 


Carelessness on part of 
temperatures to rise to the point 
where heavy breakage losses occur. 
Automatic controls are helpful but 
even these may occasionally fail. 
The operator should, therefore, 
keep an eye on his solution tem- 
peratures at all times. 

Pressure breakage usually occurs 
in the midwall and generally ap- 
pears as a forked line. Frequently 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and 
Dr. James C. White have 
been contributing to the 
Milk for 
Both are mem- 
bers of the Dairy Department 


American Review 


many years. 


at Cornell University where 
they have built splendid rep- 
utations as teachers, scientists, 
and friends of the dairy in- 
dustry. They will welcome 
your questions on plant prob- 
lems. Please address them to 
either Dr. Holland or Dr. 
White at Stocking Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


the forking occurs in both upward 
and downward directions, forming 
opposed V’s. This type of breakage 
can, of course, occur either inside 
or outside of the plant wherever 
bottles are subjected to pressure. 


Impact breakage has been de- 
scribed as assuming two forms. One 
of these is called “percussion cones” 
and looks like the holes that are 
made in glass when a rifle is fired 
into it. The other form has been 
called “bump checks” or “butter- 
fly bruises.” These are incomplete 
percussion cones and the cracks 
may radiate from the point of im- 
pact in a star shape. 

Survey studies have _ indicated 
that the top of the bottle or the 
finish is the point 
breakage occurs. One organization 
has suggested the following proce- 


where most 


dures for avoiding excessive dam- 

age to the finish: 
1. Replace worn bottle guides 
and stops at the discharge 


end of the washer. 


2. Adjust the chain for proper 
centering and chain 
wear. 


check 


Check the brush sleeves. 


(ws) 


4. Check the push-out mechan- 
ism for wear and determine 
whether the movement is 
jerky. 

5. Check bent pockets. 

6. Check the filling tubes and 
cappers to be sure they are 
not bent and touching the 
finish. 

Bottle Trippage 

QUESTION—It would be ap- 

preciated if you could forward 
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be. ... for bottle caps and filling machinery 
roce- 

dam- You can get technical help for your bottling problems when you 

deal with Crown. Crown sales engineers draw on the greatest pool of 
uides experience available in the industry. Only Crown provides service 
—— that covers both milk caps and filling machinery. Only Crown has 
harge syne : , 
the facilities that make such complete service possible. 
roper 
= P-38 Dacro Caps Cemac Milk Fillers 
S. * The P-38 Dacro capping system is adaptable to all * The Cemac Milk Fillers will handle all types of 
iis makes of fillers. cap feeds. 
mine e@ Saves 15c or more per 1,000 over larger caps. e Speeds as high as 160 quarts per minute. 
it is e Less than 8 minutes downtime per 8 hour run. e Simple three - piece filling valve. 
e Eliminates hooders, cap makers, feeding devices. e Handles all sizes and styles of bottles. Special equip- 
e Reduces bottle breakage 60% to 70% compared ment for half gallons and gallons. 
and with double capping operation. 
y are 
+ the 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 

ap- Baltimore 3, Maryland 
yard 
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to me your recommended for- 
mula or calculations to be used 
to calculate bottle trippage. 


While we do maintain a bottle 
inventory by which we can as- 
certain bottle usage, we do not 
maintain a record of bottle trip- 
page and we do desire to install 
such an accounting procedure. 


J. K. W. 


ANSWER-—An absolutely accu- 
rate record of bottle trippage would 
require that we have at hand four 
figures. If we know the inventory 
of bottles at a given date, the num- 
ber added through purchase or 
withdrawal from stock and _ the 
number left in inventory at the 
end of the time period we can 
calculate the bottles lost. We can 
then divide the loss into our fourth 
figure, the number of bottled units 
produced during the time period 
and the resulting number is the 
average number of trips made per 
bottle, commonly called trippage. 

Unfortunately it is not this sim- 
ple because we never have all, or 
nearly all, of our bottles where we 


can count them at any time. It is 
not uncommon to have 10 bottles 
in service for each bottle sold and 
with cash-and-carry operation the 
number will usually be very much 
greater. If we cannot determine 
exactly what our beginning and 
closing inventories are, we may 
only estimate losses by keeping 
record of the new bottles which 
we put into service. 


Most authorities define trippage 
as average trips per bottle, com- 
puted by dividing the number of 
bottles required for replacements 
into the number of bottled units 
dispersed during the time period. 
This method has given various re- 
search workers in the field values 
varying from 6 to 91 trips per 
bottle, but the average usually was 
between 20 and 40 trips. An effi- 
cient plant should have trippage 
figures above 40. 


It is obvious from the tine for- 
mula that it is useless to determine 
trippage for a short time period 
since the variations in supply may 
be very great. Trippage can only 
be determined over long periods, 


certainly longer than one month 
and preferably six months or a 
year. Annual trippage figures are 
fairly reliable and all plants should 
calculate and keep such records be- 
cause the bottle cost is now so high 
that it often takes better than a 
dozen trips to pay for the bottie 
alone. 

A realization of bottle trippage 
will awaken a plant to a_bottle- 
saving program. Today the bottles 
saved can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


Since you now maintain inven- 
tory figures on your bottles, it 
should be relatively easy to calcu- 
late trippage using the simple 
formula of units divided by num- 
ber of bottles lost. Calculate this 
on a yearly basis and compare 
present figures with past years 
which can also be calculated. 


Plants making the calculation for 
the first time realize that much can 
be done to improve trippage and 
they may need to overhaul their 
system of charges. Too many plants 
are ignoring the enormous _ loss 
which is reflected in low trippage. 
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Fort Wayne DAIRY 
EQuiPMENT COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


THE FORT WAYNE | 
AIR OPERATED CAN ®& 
FILLER. a 


THE ALL-CAN ALL a! 
PRODUCT FILLER. 
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Local Jobber 
or 
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Descriptive 
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Stat - a mechanical refrigeration system 
designed specifically for RETAIL MILK DELIVERY 


shaft pulley through a heavy duty shaft and a 


simple electric clutch. 


A new LANCE unit will pay for itself through 
reduction of product spoilage, longer runs, greater 
‘ payloads, low operating and maintenance costs and 


Find out now, how the new LANCE unit can save 
| reduced body deterioration. 
} 


money and make money for you. 


KOLD-HOLD 


DIVISION 


Tranter Manufacturing, inc 
210 E. Hazel St., Lansing 9, Michigan 


The unit is designed for installation under the in- 
sulated floor or in the cab with piping to the over- 
head blower, occupying no payload space. 


Extreme simplicity and efficiency of the condensing 
unit and its power source provide new economy of 
operation. Power is derived from the engine crank- 


ask the KOLD-HOoLD man in your area for help with your truck refrigeration problems 
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BOSTON 16, MASS. 
F. W. Smith 

25 Huntington Ave. 
Copley Square 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

R. S. Warner 

704 S. Yale 

Villa Park, Ill. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

leo J. Freitas 

2516 W. Mockingbird Lane 
DENVER 17, COLO. 

A. J. Nelson 

P. O. Box 5502 
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KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
Samuel W. Johnson 
P. O. Box 163 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


LOUISVILLE 6, KY. 
H. H. Emler, Jr. 
843 E. Main Street 


LOS ANGELES 4, CALIF. 


Kold-Hold Pacific Co. 
203 S. Western Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C. P. Richardson 
4812 West 70th Street 


NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 
M. H. Gwynn 
4231 Franklin Road 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Kold-Hold Atlantic Co. 


102-15 100th Street 
Ozone Park 16, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
H. C. Hoover 

691 Knox Road 
Wayne, Pa. 
ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
A. E. Hutson 

671 Ridgeway Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 
Wm. J. Bagley 
1332 Willingham Dr. 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
O. C. Yates 
2609 Second Avenue 


TOLEDO 13, OHIO 

R. D. Spitler 

4835 Oakridge Drive 

FOREIGN 

Silcox Refrigeration 
Company 

70 Pine St. 

New York 5, N. Y. 
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chocolate. Special events include 

the recognition of hot chocolate 

° ° ° milk in the Congressional Record 

ADA Assists in National and an award to the Ambassador of 
Ghana, a major source of choco- 

H T Ch | T D 2 late, in Washington, D. C. Recipes 
°o oco a e rive featuring hot dairy chocolate are 

in the hands of food page editors 

of newspapers in 168 major market 

areas, the major syndicated wo- 

ITH FULL-FLEDGED co- shows sponsored by Kraft Foods. men’s interest and food columns. 
operation of food com- ” 


(Hh 


food stores in many areas newspaper Sunday supplements, 
aniec i ‘ : > i sad ‘ is i ior ’ or agazine 
panies in and out of the demonstrators are handing out sam- — hea - porn 
airy i ‘try, a nationwide pro- . . n’s progré irectors of 225 
dairy industry, a nationwide pro ples of hot chocolate milk or drink. a oe « a : “* 
i ‘i aign is j - . ae P ‘levision stations and 700  radic 
motion campaign is now under ADA is distributing free news- televi tat ‘ 10 


‘ay 5 > Nati é airy . = Rieets Meee stations. 
way for the National Hot Dairy paper ad mats in display sizes for tation 
Chocolate effort. Primary sponsors dairy advertising and in drop-in Several thousand local dairies 
of the program are the American sizes for food store advertising. are participating in the campaign. 


Dairy Association and the Choco- 

late Milk Foundation. Individual members of Choco- 
late Milk Foundation offer com- 
plete merchandising kits to dairies, 


Particularly strong state-wide pro- 
grams were executed by state dairy 
Commitments associations in Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 

Commitments for the campaign 
include 3,740 daytime radio spots 
the week of February 9; a televi- 
sion commercial on ADA’s Perry 
Como show February 15; full page 
color ads in McCall’s Magazine 


igan and the New England area. 
including truck cards, bumper mel pr 
ee ‘g pear Gam ‘ While final returns are not yet in, 
strips, dairy case stickers, counter ; ony a 
the Chocolate Milk Foundation is 


cards, delivery pieces and bottle : 
hopeful of outstanding sales in- 


collars. In addition, the chocolate : 
creases in dairy chocolate as a re- 


ingredient suppliers set up driver- d 4 
sult of the campaign. The cam- 


incentive programs for dairies. 


and the Ladies’ Home Journal, fea- paign was tested last year on a 

turing Kraft marshmallows with Extensive publicity in news- state level, in Indiana, where it 

hot dairy chocolate; and two net- papers, magazines, radio and tele- accounted for a 50 per cent in- ' 

work television commercials on vision are promoting hot dairy crease in dairy chocolate sales. AD 





fh DIRECT FROM 


SEED s 


TO MOTHER 


\ micaie ST 


-READY-T0- Go 2," puiK | 


‘*HANSEN’S’’ Wao, = 








ACTIVE 













FOR LENT— Deliver 
Cottage Cheese in & 
Bulk—with Sani-Matic TOTE CANS RIV. 2 








Sell more cottage cheese —in sanitary containers your cus- uA 

tomers will be pl d to handle; containers that will make 100 Go 
and save you money. set 
The Tote Can is all seamless, highly polished, stainless steel A C Tl VE C UL TURE tis 


with large radius corners for easy cleaning. A heavy bail, 


hook-on cover, and just the right proportional sizes makes "Hansen's" Dri-Vac Lactic Culture is a 
handling easy. A double locked bail and double chime bot- pe Big pe San ered teat — 
tom assures a double service life without repairs. — without fillers or carriers. Dri-Vac can 
be used on the first propagation .. . 

Model C-20, 20 Quart capacity $32.50 from seed ... to mother culture... 
Model C-16, 16 Quart capacity $31.25 to bulk. No further development needed. 


Excellent keeping quality. Easy to use. 
Order NOW, through your dealer, and get your Special Dairy : : : : . 
Plant DISCOUNT of 25%. Or, write to Department A. Made in a Variety of Lactic Combinations 
Write for Available Unrelated Strains 








THE SCHLUETER COMPANY CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, INC. 
JANESVILLE WISCONSIN 9015 W. MAPLE STREET ied 401.44 ee ee | 
| 
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Sales Promotion Kit 


shows you how to build 
Sales and Profits with a 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
FRANCHISE! 


OUTSTANDING LOCAL TIE-IN 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL AVAILABLE! 


Newspaper Mats 
e Radio Spots 
e TV Spots 
Billboard Posters 
Truck Posters 
Point of Sale Material 
¢ Route Salesmen’s Aids 


STRONG NATIONAL ADVERTISING! 


Look for Golden Guernsey Milk Advertised in: 

1. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
4,098,417 Circulation! 

2. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
1,711,266 Circulation! 

3. JOURNAL of the 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

176,731 Doctors! 


GREAT REGIONAL ADVERTISING! 


Golden Guernsey, Inc. is prepared to help 
set up REGIONAL cooperative group adver- 
tising. 


Tie in! Cash In! 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

for FREE Facts on how you can make 
EXTRA PROFITS with a valuable 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK Franchise. 


February, 1958 





GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK 
is GUARANTEED by 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
and COMMENDED by 
PARENTS' MAGAZINE 











. GOLDEN GUERNSEY, INC. Tel. 440 ; 
' 70 Main St., Peterborough 2, New Hampshire : 

' 
' Send FREE Facts on EXTRA PROFITS from a GOLDEN 1 
| GUERNSEY Milk Franchise. ; 

1 
' [] Have local repr. call and show me wide selection of ' 
a ‘ ‘ + 
‘ Dealer Tie-In materials. 2 
a 1 
' Send to: : 
i Street 5 
' City State 1 
- iendiiale 


8] 








Thomas Borchers, Comptroller; Gordon Astheimer, 
dent; and George Saurman, Sales Manager; dise 
cup size and volume to be delivered in their Cup-0 


bulk milk vender. 


LEVENGOOD GOES CUP-0-MATIC 


LEVENGOOD DAIRIES is an old hand at milk vending — in cartons. When they 
first saw the FoodCo bulk vender at Atlantic City in 1956, they were “tremen- 
dously impressed” with: 





@ =the practical, simple mechanical design 
@ =the blending of flavors in the cup 

@ =the ease of adjusting drink size 

@ =the eye appeal of the cabinet 





IN 1957 LEVENGOOD installed their first Cup-O-Matics in Firestone Tire 
& Rubber and in Doehler-Jarvis factories. For a first-hand report on the re- 
sults, see next page. 





om | em me a: ae ee Oe 


25 SOUTH BEDFORD STREET «+ P.O. BOX 1026 


FOOBCO National 2-8407 - MANCHESTER, N.H. 


HERE’S AN ACTUAL CASE HISTORY 
IN BULK MILK VENDING BY LEVENGOOD DAIRIES 
OF POTTSTOWN, PA. 


i ae 


> 
cok 


As related by Gordon Astheimer, President. 


au 


. . . Inone instance, one machine replaced the volume enjoyed by 8 paper 
dispenser machines . . . “ 


a“ 


. . . In another plant one machine had to be filled 3 times a day. We instal- 
led the second machine and still have to fill twice daily . . . ” 


ul 


. . . One big advantage over regular paper dispensers is the fact that if 


there is a run on chocolate or strawberry milk, a usual predicament, the ma- 
chine is ‘out’ and only refills ‘satisfies’ the customer. On the other hand 
FoodCo machines dispense any 3 flavors until the last drop is consumed. 
They could be all chocolate or any part. It doesn’t matter .. . 


a“ 





“... IN CONCLUSION, OUR SALES INCREASED BUT, 
MOST IMPORTANT, OUR PROFITS DOUBLED... ” 
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WHY DON’T YOU TRY 
CUP-O-MATIC TOO? 
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Smart, stylish, 
stream-lined, modern 
is the new building 
of the Arlington Milk 
Company, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. Mainly, 
however, the build- 
ing was designed 
and constructed to 
be functional as well 
as pleasing to the 


eye. 


The general sales 
office and loading 
shed is a one story, 
clear span building 
erected by John F. 
Chapple and Com- 
pany, designers and 
builders of pre-en- 
gineered construction 


systems. 


Extensive use of 
yellow brick and 
glass adds to the 
striking appearance 


of the facade. 








LANS FOR an aggressive 
program for expansion were 
announced at the annual 
meeting of the Quality Chekd Dairy 
Products Association in Chicago. 
President Irving B. Weber outlined 








CUCKOO 
CLOCKS 








from the Black 
Forest. Calling 
““Cuckoo”’ every % 
hour. In beautiful 
colors, lovely for 
children’s room. 
7%” high. Boy & 
Girl Clock _ $6.95 
Birdnest Clock, 
enchanting, will 
also be beautiful in 
a kitchen. 7” high. 
Bird in moving 
motion. Birdnest Clock —_ 


ame-2 ED LURIE 


67 Warren Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts 








$6.95 











plans to establish a new member 
department and an enlarged field 
service department, both to be 
headed by capable directors. Two 
new field representatives will be 
employed in the field service de- 
partment providing an expanded 
service for members. A new produc- 
tion department headed by Wayne 
Gingrich of Lafayette, Indiana, was 
also announced. 

The association functions as a 
buying and merchandising organi- 
zation for its member companies. 

Elected as a new director was 
Harvey Richards, Sr., Hygeia Dairy 
Company, Harlingen, Texas. Mr. 
Richards has been active in the 
association as state representative 
from Texas and has served on the 
marketing committee. 

Harlie F. Zimmerman, managing 
director, hailed the expansion pro- 
gram as the biggest step yet taken 


Services 






by the rapidly growing group of 
independents. He praised the action 
as forward-looking and courageous 
in an intensely competitive in- 
dustry. 

Elected for three-year terms as 
directors were: Irving B. Weber, 
Sidwell Ice Cream Company, Iowa 
City, Iowa; A. R. Loomis, Fort 
Dodge Creamery Company, Fort 
Dodge, lowa; and Lester A. Perk- 
ins, Armstrong Creamery Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The following. officers were re- 
elected for 1958: Irving B. Weber, 
president; first vice president, A. R. 
Loomis; second vice president, 
R. P. Touton, Shurtleff Ice Cream 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
secretary, P. C. Carver, Carver 
Dairy and Ice Cream Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and treasurer, 
L. T. Potter, Potter _ Ice Cream 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
but STURDY 


... Duilt for easy handling and greatest bottle protection 





























No. 4420SS 
Self-stacking with 
Straight top 
frame wire and 
embossed metal 
corner 





Flat wire bottom with 12 heavy 

flat wires. Available with 23 bottom 
wires when extra strength is 
needed, at slight additional cost. 





Superior paper bottle crates are 
also available with metal bottoms. 


SCO s@ Tf 


February, 1958 





SUPERIOR® wire crates for 
paper and glass bottles are con- 
structed of heavy gauge steel 
wires which give maximum pro- 
tection under the roughest han- 
dling. Satin smooth specially 
plated wires eliminate bumps, 
“icicles” or sharp edges which 
damage bottles or snag clothing, 
— make cleaning easy. Light 
weight, easy to handle. Open con- 
struction speeds milk cooling. 


Available with bottom or top 
stacking for all types and sizes 
of glass and paper bottles. 


Superior Metalware Division 
St. Paul, Minn. 

WIRE CRATES for paper and glass bottles * 
DISPENSER CANS * MILK CANS * ICE CREAM 
CANS * HARDENING BASKETS * HOODED and 
OPEN PAILS * STRAINERS 

Metalware for the Dairy Industry and Waste Receptacles 


Haverly Equipment Division 
Royersford, Pa. 
Farm Bulk Milk Coolers 





No. 960 
For oblong 
half galions 
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By V. H. NIELSEN 


Six Essential Steps in 
Making Sour Cream 


QUESTION — We would like 
some information on the manu- 
facturing of sour cream includ- 
ing the correct fat percentage, 


SSSRERASSERERRR EELS 


‘ie 
- 
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~ 
ca 
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the amounts of non-fat dry milk 
and stabilizer, homogenization 
pressure, incubation tempera- 
ture and per cent of starter. 


Improvement in body can be made by distributing the cream in 
retail containers immediately after the culture and rennet have 


been added. 


Incubating should take place at 70 to 72° F. 





ANSWER 
facture of cultured sour cream is 
like that of buttermilk. 
The steps in the manufacturing pro 


Essentially the manu- 
cultured 


cedure are as follows: 


1. Standardization 
2. Pasteurization 

3. Homogenization 
4. Incubation 

5. Cooling 


6. Packaging 
Each of these steps is subject to 
some modifications depending on 
the operator's preference, local 
standards and the type of product 
We shall 
separately. 


wanted. consider them 


1. Standardization. The fat con- 
tent of cultured cream is usually 
18-20 per 


higher fat content will improve the 
body of the final product, but this 


adjusted to cent. A 


may be accomplished even better 
by homogenization or by the 
addition of stabilizer. Some manu- 
facturers add 1-2 per cent of non- 
fat dry milk to the cream or adjust 
the non-fat solids content to 9 per 
cent in order to improve the body, 
but this practice is not permitted 


in some markets. 


2. Pasteurization. The standard- 
ized cream is heated for 30 minutes 
at 165-180° F. 


is indicated because one finds quite 


This wide range 


a variation in pasteurization tem 
operators who 
Generally 


speaking, the higher temperature 


perature among 


all claim good results. 


is desirable because it gives better 
Guthrie,’ 
on the other hand, maintains that 


destruction of bacteria. 





‘Guthrie, E. S. A study of the body 
of cultured cream. Cornell University, Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Bull. 880, 1952. 
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NEW! wm-9004 HIGH CAPACITY -2%<<SEAL warm Milk Separator 


Westfalia 
GUARANTEES 
20,000 lbs. per hir. 


MINIMUM 
...and Clean Skim 

















At last — a truly high capacity warm milk 
separator: The new Westfalia MM-9004 has a rated 
capacity of 20,000 pounds of warm milk per 
hour, with greater total disc area and much larger 
» = : sediment-holding space. Like the well-known 
Yeranaror) Westfalia MM-5004, the new HIGH CAPACITY 

‘ MM-9004 gives constant high skimming 
efficiency and positive clarification throughout the 
entire run...thus assuring clean skim. 


Having the largest sediment-holding space of any 
separator on the market, the MM-9004 
separates much more milk before cleaning is 
necessary — and its clarifying efficiency 

is just as high at the end as it is at the start of a 
run. The MM-9004 can also separate whey, 

er 4 4 @ and clarify and standardize warm milk. 

al ' Two More 


61 
l 


ly HIGH CAPACITY See your nearest Westfalia dealer for full details 


| GRESEAL seeacarons ae CENTRICO 
SEPARATO 
¢ MN-9004: For Warm Milk and Whey — S INCORPORATED 
Separation. S it 
~ MM.9004.. aaa 75 West Forest Avenue, Englewood, N.J. * Phone LOwell 9-0755 
¢ MN-9004-C: The first high capacity 


Cold Milk Separator! Rated capacity is . 
eview 10,000 Ibs. per hr. at 40°F. The Trend is to WESTFALIA 





* Please note that we say minimum, not “up to.’”’ By ‘“‘minimum” 
we mean rated capacity. However, you can separate efficiently 
at capacities considerably less than the rated amount. 





te Introducing 




















pasteurization temperatures above 
become 


165° F. 


170 cause the body to 
weaker. He recommends 
for 30 minutes or less. 

Homoge- 
nization is carried out immediately 


3. Homogenization. 


after pasteurization and at the pas- 
teurization temperature. This is an 
important step in the process from 
the standpoint of body. Improve- 
ment may be made by homogeniz- 
The best 


homogenization pressure is 2,500 


ing the cream twice. 


pounds per inch 


stage). 


square (single 

While handling the cream dur- 
ing this process, one should do 
everything possible to prevent in- 
corporation of air through air leaks 
in loose fittings, torn gaskets, loose 
cylinder caps, leaky valves, ete. 
Too much air in the cultured cream 
will cause weak body and whey- 
ing-off. Also the volume of product 
in the package may shrink. 

4. Incubation. After homoge- 
nization, the cream is cooled to 70- 
72° F. At this point it may be 
distributed in stainless steel cans 
water bath or 
placed in a room at that tempera- 


submerged in a 


ture. A fresh lactic culture is added 
at the rate of 1 to 3 per cent, to- 
gether with 5 ml. rennet per 100 
The rennet 
should be mixed with 100 ml. cold 


gallons of cream. 
water before it is added. The addi- 
tion of is optional. The 
give the cultured 
cream a firmer body. In some mar- 
kets the addition of rennet is not 
permitted. The lactic culture and 
rennet should be 


rennet 
purpose is to 


added with a 
minimum of agitation to prevent 
incorporation of air, and the cream 
must be left undisturbed once these 
materials have been added. 


The desirable flavor of cultured 


cream is due primarily to the 
growth of the micro-organisms in 
the culture. The 


be fresh active and 


should 
should 
possess the proper balance between 


culture 
and 


lactic acid-producing and _ flavor- 
producing bacteria and should it- 
self have a flavor. A 
uniform incubation temperature as 


desirable 


indicated above is equally impor- 
tant. If it falls below 70° F., the 
acidity may not develop satisfac- 
torily, and the cream will set up 
poorly. A temperature much above 


72° F 


some of the flavor-producing bac- 


. may retard the growth of 


teria, and the cream may develop 
a coarse, acid taste. 


> 


The incubation period will last 
12-15 hours after which the cream 
acidity should be about 0.60-0.65 
per cent. 


5 and 6. Cooling and Packaging. 
The cooling take place 
rapidly and with as little agitation 
as possible to prevent weak body 
and wheying-off. Rapid circulation 


should 


of ice water round the cans is the 
best means of doing this. The tem- 
perature should be brought down 
to 40° F. after which the cream is 
distributed in the retail containers. 


Some improvement in body can 
be made by distributing the cream 
in the retail containers immediately 
after the culture and rennet have 
been added and incubating in a 
room at 70-72° F. The product 
is then cooled by placing the pack- 
ages in a cold (35-40° F.) room 
with good air circulation. In this 
way the amount of agitation is 
greatly reduced and the consist- 
ency improved accordingly. 





FOR MORE PROFITABLE 
PACKAGED MILK PROGRAMS 6: 





—_) 


MODELS FOR EVERY SALES LOCATION —Schools, Cafe- 


i 





ELECTRIC COOLERS FOR BOTTLE AND CARTON MILK SALES 


4 terias, Restaurants, Food Markets, Dairy Stores. 


NEW, LARGER CAPACITY—All 1958 model QuiKow dairy 
coolers provide 25% greater bottle and carton capacity. 
FULL VALUE ON EVERY MODEL — No other line gives you 
y) as much for the money as QuiKow dairy coolers. Only 
S & S Products, Inc., lets you order to meet current equip- 
ment needs—in any quantity, large or small— with no 
price penalty. 

LONG, PROFITABLE SERVICE—QuiKou electric coolers op- 
erate for pennies a day. Heavy-duty construction stands-up 
under all types of service. Fully warranted and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Approved. 
















MODEL 1400-WD-2 
(SHOWN) 
€ 


OTHER MODELS 
AVAILABLE 


4 
WRITE FOR nS 
FREE CATALOG TODAY 
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Review 


MILKY SAYS: 













ry \) 


Dairy operators proved it! A-C PoLYETHYLENE, 
the low-molecular-weight polymer, in your dairy 
carton wax gives you stronger cartons, cartons 
with asmooth, plastic-like feel. But that’s not all! 

A-C POLYETHYLENE added to your dairy wax 
makes other big improvements. It reduces flak- 
ing, eliminates leakers, extends shelf life. And 
cheese tubs, pre-coated with A-C PoLYETHYL- 
ENE-wax blends, resist lactic acid absorption, 
eliminate bulging, increase sales appeal. Car- 
tons look better and are easier to process all 
year ’round with the coating equipment you are 
using right now. 

You even get better production runs! A-C 
POLYETHYLENE minimizes the accumulation of 
wax on filler section runners. Your machine 
stays clean, there’s less maintenance. 

Colors are brighter and printing is clearer 
because all-around brilliance comes with A-C 
POLYETHYLENE. For a new smartness, for new 
sales appeal, be sure to have A-C PoLYETHYL- 
ENE blended with your wax. 


February, 1958 
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/” DAIRY CARTONS 


ARE 
© STRONGER 
© EASIER TO PROCESS 


1 © BETTER LOOKING 


|<, 40 Polyethylene 


When you use 








- 


*Trade-Mark 


A-C POLYETHYLENE is commercially available in dairy wax 
blends. Have your wax supplier tell you about this superior 
coating. Or, send us the coupon for additional information. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

Room 523 D, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

C1 I would like additional information on A-C PoLy- 
ETHYLENE for dairy carton coatings. 


( Please send me the name of the A-C POLYETHYLENE 
dairy wax supplier in my area. 





Name 





Title 


Company ___ 





Address ___ 


City Zone _ State 
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age and pasture output. Secretary 

1958 Industry Outlook for of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson’s 

decision to lower dairy price sup- 

ports will probably have a depress- 

Investor Looks Good ing effect on dairy prices. Lower 

prices may tend to increase the 

demand for dairy products, thereby 

OR THE conservative investor, Each of the six dairy firms re- increasing the physical volume of 
F looking for a solid return on viewed by Value Line is highly 

his money, the dairy industry rated as an investment risk. One, 

holds an attraction. This is the in- Foremost, is indicated underpriced. 

evitable conclusion one draws after Carnation, with Foremost, is con- 


reading a general analysis of the sidered the best all-round value. gins in this group probably will 
condition of the dairy industry in 


show some improvement. 
, Demand Stable | 
the immediate past, the present 


ee Conclusions of the report are On balance, it appears that dol- 
and its probable condition in the on sili th for tl cs | geal 
based on many factors. Some of ar sales growth for the major dairy 


sales. Because of this and because 
prices obtained for processed dairy 
foods may not be marked down as 
much as raw milk costs, profit mar- 


near future. The analysis is made ee ae ; companies will be retarded some- 
in the Ratings and Reports of the these factors are: Demand for most , Mt sae Wed “s ee 
Vales Iine fevesient Survey. dairy products is stable. Earnings Ww voll in now se va _esti- 
published and copyrighted by Ar- are likely to edge upward in 1958. ee © ae ae sper aig se wd a 
ech’ Bastien & Co.. ay 5 East Diversification is broadening the per cent for the six companies 
ii Cee Mew Yok 27. Mi. ¥. product base of all major dairy under review. 
product companies. Greater em- The Value Line sees little chance 
Average Yield 5% phasis on promotion and sale of — of increasing the dividend in 1958. 
According to the report, “the non-fluid milk products keeps profit More likely, dividends will match 
dairy stocks, as a group, are of margin from declining. those of 1957 with small dividends 





interest to conservative investors The report says that present in- being voted by several of the com- 
seeking stability of earnings, fair dications point to continued high panies toward the end of the year. 
and well-assured dividends, and milk production well into 1958 and On the whole, 1958 should be 
good defensive characteristics. The probably the sixth consecutive an- a satisfactory year for people in- 
group's average current yield is nual sales peak, unless widespread vesting in the big six of the milk 
five per cent.” drought brings on diminished for- business. 


CHOCOLATE 
‘the {lavior powder with a “Kitchen Fresh Goodness 


“HEAT ’N SERVE” CHOCOLATE MILK is in the 

spotlight. From Maine to California people are hear- _—— een tr 
ing about this wonderful wintertime beverage. News De: tC? 
wire services and syndicates, newspaper and maga- ; 

zine food editors, Perry Como on his Saturday night 

TV show and radio homemakers all over the nation 

are telling their 40 million fans about “HEAT ’N 

SERVE” CHOCOLATE MILK. 

Tie-in locally with this powerful “Serve It Hot” cam- 

paign and enjoy the success so many other dairies are 


reporting; particularly those who are using FORBES “A ti PROMOTE 
CHOCOLATE FLAVOR POWDER. Its rich, full- 


bodied, TRUE chocolate flavor is rapidly winning 4 j heat 
converts among dairymen all over. There IS a dif- at 
ference! Try FORBES CHOCOLATE FLAVOR *, Y 
POWDER and prove it to yourself. . a serve 








WRITE OR WIRE FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! é ¢, ab FOR EXTRA 


CHOCOLATE SALES 


Fea THE BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th STREET CLEVELAND 13, O. 
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Two 


Routes — 


One 
Book 


A single route book for 
both “A” and “B” routes on 
every-other-day delivery elim- 
inates the necessity of having 
the route salesman handle 
two separate books. Combin- 
ing the two books into one is 
accomplished by printing the 
form shown here on both 
sides of the leaves that make 
up the book. The trick is to 
print the form so that when 
the driver is using the book 
for the “A” route, the form for 
the “B” route is upside down 
on the back of the same page. 
By simply turning the book 
over so that the back of the 
book becomes the front, the 
pages for the “B” book are 
right side up and ready for 
use while the pages for the 
“AY route are upside down 
and on the back of the “B” 
pages. Printing the form up- 
side down on the reverse side 
of the leaf makes it possible 
for the book to be in the prop- 
er position for opening, re- 
gardiess of whether it is 
Opened to the “A” or “B” 
route. 


The forms are protected 
and enclosed by lightweight 
aluminum covers. 


A single form carries the 
record of one customer for a 
three-month period as can be 
seen from the illustration. It 
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FORM D. B. 305 


shows the kind and quantity 
of dairy products purchased 
by the customer. It shows at 
what intervals the customer 
prefers to pay. It shows at 
what intervals the customer 
actually pays. It allows for 
special information, such as 
the place to collect and the 
person to collect from, if 
either or both are different 


PRODUCT t7/2;,3)41/8 


STANDARD 


sT 
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SEALECT 


BUTTER 
—— CREAM 
EGGS 
CASH 


STANDARD 


STANDARD 


SEALECT 


BUTTER 


—— CREAM 
EGGS 
CASH 


STANDARD 


STANDARD 
vV.D. HOMO 


SEALECT 


from the place and/or the 
person where and to whom 
the milk is delivered. 


This type of information 
helps the vacation driver or 
other drivers unaccustomed to 
a particular route. 


The form has blank spaces 
for three months of dairy pur- 
chase records. With a slight 
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quantity from the place and/or the 
person where and to whom 
the milk is delivered. 
customer 
shows at 
customer 
llows for 
such as 
and the The form has blank spaces 
from, if for three months of dairy pur- 
different chase records. With a slight 


This type of information 
helps the vacation driver or 
other drivers unaccustomed to 
a particular route. 
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eview 


Doe on b 


enlargement of the form, it 
can be altered to accommo- 
date six months of business. 
In fact, the company using the 
form is contemplating making 
that change. The principal 
advantage is that the route 
salesman does not have to 
transfer names and addresses 
of his customers to a new 
sheet 12 times a year, once 
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every month. Under the three- 
month set-up, he does it only 
four times a year. With a six- 
month form, it is necessary 
for him to write up his book 
only two times a year. 

The column at the left of 
the form shows the kinds of 
products available. There are 
blank spaces interspersed 
with the printed dairy prod- 


ucts, allowing for the nota- 
tion of the selling and billing 
of less widely used milk 
products. 

The loose-leaf form and 
the aluminum covers, hinged 
on both sides, were the ideas 
of a former milkman and 
route foreman for Sheffield 
Farms Company, William 
Bailey. 
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Ma... OF THE day-to-day occurrences in your plant and on 


the routes could provide the inspiration for an amusing entry in 
our “Write the Gag” contest. So don’t hesitate—write your caption 
for this month’s cartoon on a postcard and send it in. Fame and 
five dollars may await you! 








“WRITE THE GAG” RULES 


1. The American Milk Review will award $5.00 to the person 
submitting the best caption for this month’s “Write the Gag” cartoon. 
A prize of $3.00 will be awarded for the second best caption. 


2. The editors of the American Milk Review will be the judges 
and their decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

3. Write captions —as many as you wish to send in—on a 
postcard and mail to: “Write the Gag” Editor, American Milk 
Review, 92 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Be sure to write your own name as well as the name and 
address of your company on each postcard. 


5. All entries for this month’s contest must be received by 
March 10, 1958. 
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DECEMBER WINNERS 


y 








Ss 


“Careful, it’s the State In- 
spector in disguise!” 


The first prize of $5.00, for the 
caption shown above, has been 
awarded to: 

Mrs. J. Myron Paul 
Breisch’s Dairy 
Catawissa, Pennsylvania 


The second prize, $3.00, was 
won by the line: 
“... $01 told him | wouldn't 
pay $10 for a lousy milk can!” 
It was submitted by: 
Dale Wolf 
Royal Dairy 
Omaha, Nebraska 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


“It's the only cow | have and 
| hate to buy a can.” 
Gerald Marquardt 
Morgan Co-Op. Creamery Co. 
Morgan, Minnesota 


“Be sure to agitate this one 
before taking a sample.” 
Harry N. Rutten 
Welsh Farms, Inc. 
Long Valley, New Jersey 


“She insisted on personalizing 
hers, but that was before she 
got caught in the conveyor.” 

Ray Rodgers 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
1120 Towne Avenue 

Los Angeles 21, California 


“Tell her anything she wants 
to know, she’s taking a route on 
Monday.” 

John C. Whitaker 
Breisch’s Dairy 
Catawissa, Pennsylvania 
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CRATE 


Every dairyman knows it’s 
natural for milk crates to get 
rough usage. It can’t be helped. 
That’s why milk crates that 
are easy to handle and give 
long, dependable service are 
most in demand. Superior de- 
sign and outstanding construc- 
tion features have made Erie 
Crates favorites in the industry 
for over 30 years. 


ERIE MODEL E 


for square glass milk bottles 


ERIE 
MODEL E-PC 


for paper milk containers | DAIRY 


COUNCIL) 


> 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


on Crates for All Sizes and Shapes 
of Paper and Glass Containers 
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Name Droppers 

January | the Milk Bottle Crate 
Company got a new name. Here- 
after it will be known officially as 
the Stoddard Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It has just broken ground 
for a new plant, Number 6 for the 
company, at Clarendon, Arkansas. 
Company headquarters is Chicago. 


Tropicana, Inc., Now 


The company that owns the 
brand name, “Tropicana,” has de- 
cided to change its corporate name 
to Tropicana Products, Inc., ac- 
cording to Anthony T. Rossi, presi- 
dent. “We felt we were losing valu- 
able publicity as well as product 
association with the old name,” he 
said. The old name was Fruit In- 
dustries, Inc. The company sells 
chilled, cartoned orange juice. 
While Port Canaveral is the point 
of departure for much Tropicana 
orange juice heading north, the 
juice does not come via guided 
missile. It gets up to New York 
City by tank ship. 


Big Boarder 

Standard Packaging Corporation 
of New York City, maker of milk 
bottle closures and cap liners, is 
now listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Michigan Distributor for Tanks 


R. V. Seaman Company, Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive distributor of the 
Progress-Granco line of bulk pick- 
up tanks and trailers for Michigan, 
according to C. L. Walker, man- 
ager of milk tank sales of the Prog- 
ress Manufacturing Company. 


Nebraska Distributor 

Excel Dairy Sales Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed Nebraska-Iowa distributor 
for Golden State dairy products. 
Excel will handle Tekko, Instant 
Tekko, Nutri-Blend and Nutrimix, 


all made of either non-fat dry milk 
or whey blends. 
More Pure-Pak Blanks 

Potlatch Forests, Inc., has begun 
production of Pure-Pak milk carton 
blanks at a newly-erected conver- 
sion plant at Sikeston, Missouri. A 
second plant is nearing completion 
at Pomona, California. The Pot- 
latch Dairy Service Division is 
headed by Frank P. Caldwell, gen- 
eral manager. Ray J. Alberts is 
general sales manager. 
. . . And More 

International Paper Company is 
expanding its Pure-Pak blank man- 
ufacturing operations, according to 
C. S. Edgar, general manager of 
the Single Service Division. He 
announced the company’s intention 
to build a plant for that purpose 
near North Miami Beach, Florida. 
Paper Cartons 

Americans drank milk out of 
13,750,000,000 paper cartons in 
1957, according to an estimate by 
George D. Scott, vice-president of 
the Ex-Cell-O Corporation, manu- 
facturers of the Pure-Pak packag- 
ing machine. Mr. Scott also an- 
nounced that the 3,000th Pure-Pak 
machine had been built and was 
scheduled for delivery to the Asker 
Meieri Dairy, Oslo, Norway. 


Lily-Tulip Cups in England 

The Lily-Tulip Corporation has 
made an arrangement with a newly- 
formed English company, Lily 
Cups and Containers, Ltd., for the 
manufacture of the Lily line of 
round-nesting paper cups and con- 
tainers. The plant is in Liverpool. 
Production of hot and cold drink 
cups, food containers, portion con- 
trol and vending cups will begin 
in England early this year. 
Merger 

Two subsidiaries of U. S. Indus- 
tries have been merged by the 
parent company. They are Chicago 
Steel Tank Co. and Solar Perma- 
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nent. Chicago Steel Tank makes 
alloy steel and carbon steel storage 
tanks, pressure vessels and process 
equipment. Solar Permanent makes 
bulk farm tanks. 


Distributor 

G. Gray Simpson and Son, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, now represent the 
Barker Equipment Company in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. Barker makes 
wire milk bottle cases and harden- 
ing cases. 
Bonewitz Expands 

Bonewitz Chemicals, Inc., manu- 
facturers of chemicals and equip- 
ment for dairy sanitation, has ex- 
panded production facilities at the 





Bonewitz Chemicals expanded facili- 
ties at Manteca, California. 


company’s Manteca, California, site 
to give better service in its rapidly 
expanding West Coast operations. 
The new addition is a 200’ x 60’ 
clear-span structure. 
ADA 

American Dairy Association is 
concentrating its major promotion 
effort this month on Ice Cream and 
Cherries. The effort consists of 
commercials on the Como televi- 
sion show, a full-page, four-color 
ad in February 14 Look Magazine, 
and point of sale materials for use 
by dairies in stores locally. 


Good Year 

Harold W. Comfort, Borden pres- 
ident, says 1958 will be a good 
year for his company with sales 
reaching another all-time high and 
earnings continuing at a good level. 


The Venders 


More than 250 million dollars 
worth of food was sold through 
vending machines in 1957, says 
Robert Z. Greene, head of the 
Rowe Manufacturing Company, 
maker of vending machines. He 
foresees a multi-billion dollar ex- 
pansion in automatic food service 
in the next few years. 
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Star Spray Milk Cooler 
gives you faster cooling 
with continuous “all-over” 
spray of 33° ice water that 
cools milk from 90° to 45° 
in less than one hour. 
The Star Spray Cooler 
contains 10-25% more coils 
Model SP-4, 6, 8, 12 than competitive models 
... builds a king-size ice 
bank for safe and cold 
milk storage. Costs less to 
operate, too. . . cools milk 
at average cost of only 
one kilowatt per can. 


can capacity. 


See your Star Distributor 
and get the full profit- 
making story of the Star 
Spray Unit Cooler and the 
Continuees other Star models; Star 
spray of 33° Drop-In Unit Cooler and 
the Star Immersion Unit 
Cooler. Immediate delivery 
on all models. 


ice water 
assures faster, 
more uniform 

cooling. 


All Star Coolers are 
unconditionally 
guaranteed for one 
year plus 5 year 
replacement warranty 
on sealed compressor. 





PUMP and COOLER CORP. 


MILK COOLER! 1220 N. Fifteenth Street 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 





Phe: yy 
whee ” 


| Strahan tec 
metalsponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
most stub hom dirt. Remembe 
it will not splinter or rust — 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment 
know why the 


Kate tops all 


Then you I] 
original Kurly 
metal sponges for safety— 


efficiency, economy and speed. 


Available“in Stainless Steel 
Special Bronze 
Stainless Nickel Silver 













STAINLESS sal arantes 
Sree, | pmecronied. tnt 
BEST For DAIRY a 
EQUIPMENT 


Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, lll. 
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Sees Vending Machine Rise 
The year 1958 will see a rise in 
the use of vending machines as a 
method of merchandising goods, ac- 
cording to Elmer F. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board of the Vendo 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
maker of automatic merchandising 
equipment. He said, “Less than four 
years ago, the milk industry also 
turned to vending as a way of 
eliminating a mounting surplus. To- 
day, that surplus is virtually non- 
existent and vending has _ been 
given a major share of the credit.” 


Chocolate Milk 


During 1957, 760 million quarts 
of dairy-prepared chocolate milk 
were consumed in this country, a 
new high for the industry, accord- 
ing to the Chocolate Milk Founda- 
tion. Sales have risen by 35 million 
gallons since 1954. 1958 looks like 
a 200 million gallon year (800 mil- 
lion quarts). 


A Cropper 


Efforts of four major dairy co- 
operatives to start a fluid milk ad- 
vertising and promotion fund in the 
New York area ground to a halt 
when they could not reach agree- 
ment on how to raise the money. 
Dr. Maurice C. Bond of Cornell, 
acting as chairman at the request 
of the groups, announced his with- 
of the deadlock. 
The associations meeting with Dr. 
Bond are: Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc.; Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; Metropolitan Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Bargaining 
Agency, Inc.; and the Mutual Fed- 
eration of Independent Coopera- 
tives, Inc. 


drawal because 


Dairies Associate 

Four more dairies — Driftwood 
Dairy of El Monte, Edgemar Farms 
of Venice, Mountain View Dairies 
of Long Beach and Royal Farms 
Dairy of South Gate, all of Cali- 
fornia — have joined Associated In- 
dependent Dairies of America, 
bringing total membership to 11, 
according to Al Ferrari, association 
With 
San Francisco, the association acts 


president. headquarters in 


as a central agency for the pur- 
chase of dairy supplies and equip- 


advertising materials and 
items that can be procured 
at lower through 


ment, 
other 
large- 
Members ex- 


prices 
volume purchases. 
change ideas about the business 
and are entitled to use the regis- 
“Gingham Girl” 


tered trademark. 


Borden Acquires 


To meet the expanded needs of 
its recently formed Western Divi- 
sion, the Borden Company has ac- 
quired the Eberhardt Creamery of 
Redmond, Oregon, according to 
G. F. Morrill, division president. 
He said the will help 
supply the generated de- 
mand for extra milk 
The creamery is supplied by more 
than 250 producers in the Red- 


creamery 
newly 
and cream. 


mond area. 


Canco-Marathon Merger 

An agreement whereby American 
Can Company acquired Marathon 
Corporation was ratified by share- 
holders of both organizations. In 
Marathon, Canco gets cutting rights 
on more than 4,500 square miles 
of timberland in the U. S. and 
Canada, 
paper mills and converting plants. 
American Can Company operates 
more than 100 plants in the U. S., 
Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
through subsidiaries abroad. 


four pulp mills and 14 


Glass Promotion 


Manufac- 
sponsoring 
another million-dollar-plus advertis- 
ing and promotion campaign for 
glass milk bottles this year. An in- 
stitutional deal 


The Glass Container 


turers Institute is 


with no brand 
mentioned, the 
will consist principally of a series 
of full-page, full-color ads in 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Woman’s Day 
and Family Circle. This will be 


supplemented by ads in other spe- 


names campaign 


cialized publications. 


Tailor-Made Milk 

Two Michigan State University 
dairy scientists foresee the day 
when “tailor-made” milk, contain- 
ing desired percentages of butterfat 
and non-fat solids, the amount of 
each depending on diet needs and 
other special purposes, will be a 
reality. Drs. J. Robert Brunner and 
Eugene Reinke are working to de- 
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velop an instant whole milk prod- 
uct that mixes readily in cold water 
and doesn’t go stale in storage. 


Bigger Brush 

Pacific Coast Brush Company of 
Los Angeles has announced pur- 
chase of a two-story brick and con- 
crete building there to accommo- 
date the expansion of its business 





New home of Pacific Coast Brush 
Company in Los Angeles. 


in the eleven Western States, 
Alaska, Canada and Hawaii. The 
company is a subsidiary of the 
Flour City Brush Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Dairyland Food Labs Expands 

Dairyland Food Laboratories, 
Inc., Waukesha, Wisconsin, is 
building a new plant five times the 
size of its present quarters. The 
company is a basic manufacturer 
of enzyme preparations. 


DISA Lottery 


One of the features of the 39th 
Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Chicago 
April 10 and 11 will be the lottery 
for space locations in the great 
Dairy Industries Exposition. 


Perhaps as unique a lottery as is 
known to the industrial world, it 
will take place Friday, April 11. 

The 21st Dairy Industries Ex- 
position is scheduled for December 
8 through 13 at the Navy Pier in 
Chicago. 

President Sid Crofts has ap- 
pointed the following nominating 
committee to present a slate of 
candidates for six directorships 
which will become vacant in April: 
R. O. Davison, Keleo Company, 
chairman; Ralph F. Anderson, An- 
derson Bros. Mfg. Co.; Gordon 
Houran, the De Laval Separator 
Company; Rex Paxton, Sutherland 
Paper Company; W. H. Stevenson, 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation. 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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TANK CONTENTS INDICATOR 


THE 


MILKMASTER 








DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
SIMPLE INSTALLATION 

4 A iter -vile), 


PPP PHP PHP rrr reer hehehehehe HH HDHD DH> fOr All types of vented 
tanks storing milk, ice cream mix, edible oils or liquids subject to 
sanitary regulations. 








In addition to the Milkmaster two other types of Liquidometer gauges 
are available for similar applications. 
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DRY MILK 
(Continued from Page 69) 


department. Under this arrange- 
ment, the plant usually receives 
whole milk direct from producers— 
then processes the cream into but- 
ter and the skim milk into powder 
all in the same plant. In existence 
in Minnesota since the early 1920's, 
this type of plant’s development 
was slow prior to the 1950's be- 
cause plant and equipment invest- 
ment for spray driers was too large 
for the typical local creamery. 


Another drying plant 
organization has been developing 
rapidly and commanding much at- 
tention. It is the super butter- 
powder plant. This type of plant 
receives large quantities of whole 
milk direct from producers. How- 


type of 


ever, it can also receive whole milk 
and some skim milk from cream- 
eries in the area. These plants 
produce butter and powder on a 
very large scale. 

In 1957 the 14 such plants in 
Minnesota produced about 152 mil- 
lion pounds of dry milk, an aver- 
age of 11 million pounds per plant. 

The super butter-powder plants 
have many advantages. Because of 
the large-volume basis on which 


they operate, they have the poten- 
tial of reducing per pound costs of 
manufacturing butter and powder 


to minimum levels. This lowers 





LONGER VACATIONS 

STRESSED BY UNIONS 

Vacations of more than two 
weeks annually are being 
sought by unions for em- 
ployees with many years of 
seniority. Paul Potter’s Dairy 
Labor Reports says that the 
added vacations take the form 
of a third week, or even a 
fourth week, in some cases, 
for employees with 15 to 25 
years of continuous service. 











costs of manufacturing the prod- 
ucts they eventually produce. 


“These plants,” say Koller and 
Goodman, make profitable 
use of larger-size equipment, the 
most efficient techniques, automa- 


“can 


tion, and other labor-saving meth- 
ods. In addition these plants have 
the potential of better product con- 
trol. They should be able to effect 
substantial savings by reducing the 
butterfat and milk 
often experienced in smaller dairy 
plants. 


solids losses 











NMONO- 
SEAL 


Protective 
Coating... 





USED BY BORDEN’S for 


a= the Le! EN Ls Pig 


J OF OOo" 
— ee 


Borden Ice Cream Plant, Woburn, Mass. 


TRY NEW MONO-SEAL 
for your equipment, walls, ceilings, floors, 
pipes, trucks, etc. 

Send for new bulletin. 
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@ Extra durable surface protection 
@ Easier cleaning and sanitation 


@ Lower cost, longer lasting finish 


Gaulin> 





49 Garden Street 
Everett 49, Massachusetts 


Division of Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc. 





“Further development of super 
plants has important implications 
for the dairy industry in the state, 
To the extent that these plants buy 
whole milk from local creameries, 
the local plant will have little or 
no product left to process. Their 
principal function will be that of 
serving as milk-receiving stations. 
Over a period of time, fewer and 
fewer of these will be needed and 
a further reduction in the 
ber of 


num- 
creamery plants may be 


expected. 


“In general, the trends in the 
dry milk industry are running in 
the direction of larger plants and 
plants producing large quantities 
of both butter and powder. These 
developments warrant careful con- 
sideration of dairy plant managers 
and dairy farmers,” the Minnesota 
researchers conclude. 


RUTGERS HOLDS MARKET 
MILK CONFERENCE 


Market 
Conference 


The annual Milk and 
Fieldmen’s sponsored 
by the Dairy Department of Rut- 
gers University in New Jersey was 
held Friday, January 24. Some of 
the speakers and the titles of their 
talks were: Lloyd B. Wescott, “The 
Federal Milk Order as I See It;” 
Dr. R. W. Dairymen’s 
League, “Report of the Committee 
on Dairy Farm Methods;” Dr. 
Merrill Eisenbud, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, “Ra- 
dioactive Substances in Milk;” Dr. 
Vernon Bryson, Rutgers University, 
“Antibiotics—Use and Misuse;” Dr. 
R. Burt Maxcy, Diversey Corpora- 
tion, “What’s New In CIP from the 
Farm to the Plant;” and Dr. S. A. 
Lear, Rutgers University, “Intro- 
ducing American Dairy Products 
in Spain.” 


Metzger, 


“DEAN” BALDWIN’S DAIRY 
SCHOOL IN 21st YEAR 


Courses in practically every 
phase of the business are available 
to men and women of the dairy 
industry in the Philadelphia area. 
Given in the evening, all the 
courses are under the direction of 
Dr. F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., who 
established them in 1937 as the 
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Fe 


iper School of Applied Dairy Procedure 


ions (American Milk Review, February, 
‘ate, 1956, Page 40). Dr. Baldwin is 
buy vice president of Abbotts Dairies, 
ries, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Hges The courses are given at the 
heir Community College and Technical 
on Institute of Temple University and 
mer cover the Fundamentals of Dairy 
and Manufacture; Bacteriology of Milk; 
and Milk Plant Equipment; Dairy 
ra Arithmetic and Accounting; Ice 

e 


Cream Manufacture; and Dairy 
Labor Problems. 


the * 





Hi IOWA VOTES TO DETECT 
ties RADIOACTIVITY IN MILK 
1ese The Iowa legislature allocated 
‘on- $22,500 to study the effects of 
Jers radioactive fallout on Iowa farm 
sota ponds, reservoirs and milk supplies. 
The study will proceed over the } 
next 18 months. 
Requesting the funds, I. H. Borts, 
director of the state bacteriological 
’ laboratory at Iowa City asserted, 
“We feel this situation is an emer- 
and gency. Information now being col- 
red ' lected is of such significant and 
2 uit. occasionally startling character that 
wee in the interests of the people of 
. of this state this work should be 


heir | greatly expanded. M I L K EVA PORATO RS 








The “This would determine the radia- . . 
; : are a rett m 
It; tion present from current detona- Pp e y big invest ent. i 
en s tions throughout the world and also 
ttee would provide a statewide basis for Be sure to check the important new profit making features of 
Dr. evaluating future radioactive effects the Blaw-Knox evaporators. High quality workmanship 
ates of atomic energy used by industry. combined with simplified operation and low production costs, 
Ra- We don’t know how much fallout build your profits. Ready in a wide range of sizes and types, 
Dr. we are getting now.” Blaw-Knox evaporators meet every plant requirement 
ity, a a ae efficiently. Regardless of plant size these features are available 
Dr. ; : to every manufacturer of condensed milk products. 
an alarmist, Mr. Borts declared, 
ra- emacs , ; 
i We are faced with a real problem PRODUCT VERSATILITY 
A. that needs study. A standard Blaw-Knox evaporator can handle evaporated whole 
' — nm. P milk, condensed skim, sweetened condensed and ice cream mix in 
tro- He indicated milk might be ac- either batch or continuous operation. 
icts quiring radioactive materials as a 
¢ > wr LONG OPERATION 
result of cows’ drinking from ponds amine 
fod tor cadionell a Continuous runs of up to 20-22 hours are usual. Operate the Blaw- 
ed by radioactive rains. as pn “around-the-clock” to build your profits during 
the flush season. 
He said there is some uncertainty 
7 as to how much radioactivity the HIGHER CAPACITIES 
human body can tolerate. He said Blaw-Knox evaporators can be tailored to your special requirements 
‘ . or selected from a wide range of standard capacities from 3,000 to 
the lowa laboratory IS something of 100,000 pounds of feed per hour. 
rv , : ; 
a pioneer research. 
ble t pioneer in this research Write for the latest Blaw-Knox bulletins covering all major items needed in your 
° ° )« > > / 
in Mr. Borte enid he did act know milk drying plant ... Let Blaw-Knox experience work for you! 
— what could be done with the in- 
the formation collected. State Senator BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
- Lawrence Putney said that “we Dairy Equipment Division 
yho can't tell these farmers to drain 26 North Walnut, Mora, Minnesota 
the their ponds.” | 
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TRUCK TALK 
(Continued from Page 60) 
before the chassis is selected, but 
that is how it is. Until the truck 
starts to move, the chassis is simply 
a bridge or a platform to support 
the weight. A standing truck is 
no problem of selection. Any pro- 
totype of a chassis will do until the 

truck starts to roll. 

The real part of chassis selection 
begins with tires. The tires must 
support the weight of the truck and 


load. The size of the tire required 
to do this is quite well defined. If 
you cheat on tire size, disastrous 
results are swift and sure. 


Since tire size dictates the roll- 
ing radius of the wheel, you have 
one fixed quantity in the arithmet- 
ical formula by which you arrive 
at the speed at which the truck 
can economically move and its abil- 
ity to climb grades. Other quanti- 
ties are the gearing available in 
rear axles and transmissions as well 








SAUCIER 


stainless steel 
receiving & processing 
equipment 


Capacities to meet your requirements, 


Combination single 
compartment weigh 
can and dump tank 


Round receiving or surge 


tank. Also available in 
rectangular and double 
compartment models 


| 


Balance tank 


DISTRIBUTORS — Write for Information 


Custom manufacturers of quality 
stainless steel products since 1902. The 
Saucier diversified line of custom equip- 
ment manufactured to fit your present 
space limitations at prices asked for 
standard production models. Only the 
most modern, high quality, dependable 
stainless equipment bears the name 
Saucier. Call your dairy supply distrib- 
utor for complete information or write 
Chas. Saucier & Son, Inc., 2306 West 
Broadway, Minneapolis 11, Minnesota, 


Split construction two 
compartment weigh can. 


Split construction two 
compartment dump tank. 


Double compartment 
weigh can. 


Double compartment 
dump tank 











C.1.P. unit. Direct 
or indirect drive 
available. 











SAUCIER 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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as the characteristics of the engines 
available for the type of service 
contemplated. 


Likewise the driver should not 
be tempted to overspeed the engine 
on the long flat stretches because 
of original anxiety about the truck 
performance on grades. This leads 
to tampering with governors and 
the additional costs 
their 


maintenance 
of engines running at over 
rated speeds. 


Driver Attitude 

The driver training and selection 
people have long ago proved that 
the driver and his attitude toward 
his vehicle is one of the most im- 
portant factors in maintenance. If 
you want to play cozy with the 
driver and keep him on your side, 
you must provide him with the 
best working tool you can to make 
his job easier. This refers not only 
to the riding comfort, temperature 
and ventilation of the cab, although 
these are of primary importance, 
but also to the means of taking the 
curse off his routine chores. 


One fleet operator, in the com- 
petitive tests used as part of his 
selection routine, values the drivers’ 
opinion to the extent of 20 per cent 
of the total score. He even helps the 
driver compile the score by noting 
such things as ease of getting in 
and out of the cab, maneuverability 
of the vehicle in close quarters, 
ease of loading and unloading as 
well as visibility of instruments and 
ease of reaching operating controls. 
Experience with driver attitude in 
vehicle selection has convinced the 
operator he has struck pay dirt. 


Overbuying 

Overbuying is discussed last be- 
cause it is one of our minor sins, 
least often committed. However, it 
seems axiomatic that it costs more 
to maintain a large truck than it 
If trucks are re- 
turning habitually each day with 
part of the load because the trucks 


does a small one. 


can carry more than the driver can 
distribute or more than his route 
can absorb, the truck is too large. 
By intelligent routing or shifting 
to another job within the fleet you 
may be able to work the truck at 
smaller 


handle 


the optimum and_ use 
trucks 
the job. 


where they can 
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tures of 40 degrees F., according to ent legal level. An additional seven time of milk pasteurized by current 
O. W. Kaufmann of the Michigan to nine days would be required be- methods. 
State University microbiology and ” 
ion public health department. 
nat The new pasteurizing process is ° 
urd also expected to help dairy plants : 
m- increase processing efficiency and : 
It luce spoilage losses. It differs F h lf lif : php eeaeces Enea mgm 
on F & onger S e 1 e . doubled the shelf life of cottage cheese and 
the from other methods in that the : 
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ng this is because of a change in body 7 
in due to protein stabilization. “ 
my All natural milk enzymes are de- eee 
= stroyed at the high temperature 
= used in the process, but under some 
nd conditions a reactivation of one 
Is. enzyme occurs, Kaufmann reports. 
“a A decrease in the vitamin content 
he of the milk also occurs but this is 
not a serious problem because vita- 
mins can be added. Processors 
have been adding vitamins to milk 
- for more than 10 years and would 
on only have to increase the amount 
it that is added. 
re 
it Spoilage causing bacteria in milk 
~ pasteurized by ordinary methods 
th start to grow within four to five 
ie days under household refrigeration. 
on Milk pasteurized by the ultra high 
oe temperature process will keep long- 
se. er because more of the spoilage- 
ng causing bacteria are killed. AQUAFINE 
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USDA Studies Stress Rising 
Dairy Industry Costs 


AIRY INDUSTRY market- 
ing studies during 1957 


pinpointed the problems of 
rising costs and surveyed new 
methods for marketing dairy prod- 
ucts, according to the United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


Emphasis was placed by the 


Agricultural Marketing Service on 
pointing out changes in marketing 
costs and margins during the year. 
A quarterly report, begun in 1957, 
on the sales and costs of milk dis- 
tributors, was based on data from 
about 80 distributors over the 


nation. The study shows that dis- 
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Here you have the dependability of a hard, 


shell-like closure combined with the economy of 


"38"" mm single capping. 


It's the new, 


fine-quality Mid-West KuverTOP ''38". Colorful. 
Protective. Tough. Shell is thoroughly wax 
saturated to resist moisture and hold its shape. 


Low cost cappers are easily interchanged with 
your present cappers. Ask your supplier. 


MID-WEST 


BOTTLE 


CAP CO. 


Belvidere, Illinois 





tributors’ gross margins per 100 
pounds of processed milk and 
cream rose from $4.61 in 1952 to 
$5.04 in 1956. But operating costs 
of distributors per 100 pounds of 
milk and cream rose during the 
same period from $4.09 to $4.68. 
Consequently, their net margins be- 
fore income taxes declined from 52 
cents in 1952 to 36 cents in 1956. 


The market researchers point out 
that increasing the consumption of 
milk is advantageous to producers, 
processors and consumers. Studies 
of the effect of the Special Milk 
Program, in which milk is made 
available more easily to pupils at 
low prices, showed huge increases 
in amounts of milk consumed in 
schools in two major cities. The 
dairy industry was advised of an 
opportunity for greater sales in 
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“But Madam, tell your little boy this is 
the jumbo size!” 





areas where the program’ was 
not yet in operation or could be 


expanded. 


A comparison of random fresh 
tests and composite tests for butter 
fat content in milk indicated that 
composite tests tended to under- 
state butterfat content while the 
fresh tests came close to the actual 
content. According to market re- 
searchers, this comparison suggests 
that the fresh tests are, in general, 
to the advantage of all but the 
smallest producers, even when they 
must absorb the relatively higher 
test costs involved. 


The report on this work pointed 
out that testing costs per unit de- 
creased as producer shipments in- 
creased. Costs for tests ranged from 
a high of 7.7 cents for the smallest 
producer shipments to 1.3 cents for 
the largest shipments surveyed. 
Furthermore, as the size of the 
testing laboratories increased, the 
costs also went down. 
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0 | sion and radio will be used not only 


id to push milk sales but to tell the 










° , 
to C T T p d V T dairy farmers’ story about invest- 
sts onnec icu ro ucers ore ment risk, labor, costs, and prob- 
of ‘ lems incurred by dairy farmers in 
he fF € T f p T the production of quality milk. 
3 | our Vents tor rromorion ' : , 

The board of directors of Con- 
“dl necticut Milk for Health are nine 
- AIRY FARMERS of Con- over the Connecticut Milk Produc- farmers representing all segments 
6. necticut have formed Con- ers Association program of adver- among producers—wholesale, pro- 
ut necticut Milk for Health, tising and public relations until its ducer-dealers. and out-of-state. 
of Inc., to increase support for educa- own program is developed about Headquarters are at the regional 
+s. tion research, advertising and pub- March | to cover all the markets market in Hartford. E. A. Perre- 
es lic relations. Object: to stimulate in the state. gaux of Storrs, Connecticut, is the 
Ik appreciation and consumption of Newspapers, billboards, televi- executive director. 
le milk and milk products. 
at The organization is owned, 
es financed and controlled by pro- 
in ducers. Funds come from volun- Vv 
ne tary contributions by the milk 7 ©] BAY/.\ 
un farmers at the rate of four cents a 
in hundredweight. This rate, one cent dairy 


— less than the maximum prescribed rod (-¥-lal-t =) 823 


by law, was established after a 
hearing by the Milk Administrator 
in December. The rate is also 
slightly less than that paid by most . b d . cf 
of the organized producers in the jo ~ esigne for 
state for a similar program last ° 
year. All producers selling milk balanced cleansing 
~— to Connecticut dealers are includ- . 
ed unless the producer notifies action throughout 
his dealer, in writing, requesting 


exemption. your plant see 


AE MH ew 

















is 
= y The Connecticut Milk Producers 
Association and _ Brock-Hall pro- 
AS ducers had already voted to pay There’s a quality product for every 
ve the rate established on all milk cleaning problem and budget in the 
delivered by their members for a Sotvay line of dairy cleansers . . . 
h period of at least one year. The Ms oe ae Cocnae, Seine’ 
Se la are inest all-purpose, high-sudsing ; ; 
.. we - up o om a means hy cleanser for hand cleaning all sur. _ priced general maintenance cleanser. 
all producers, whether organized or . : : ‘ 
at ‘ C cra x . cok a faces . . . paint, tile, glass, metal. 4 Solvay Can Washing Cleanser. 
.. not, to participate in and help Cuts grease and produces stable suds Exclusively designed for rapid, effi- 
- finance the efforts to maintain fluid in hard or soft water—rinses freely. cient machine can washing — pro- 
a milk sales in the state at the highest | 2. Selvay Cleanser 600. Sotvay’s duces bright, sterile cans and mini- 
ne level. best known dairy cleanser in the mizes scale formation. 
' Tn nich wil medium price range, for average 
ts > aNncie thic’ i CeiVve . iti 
, j . € x pte 1es ; iC a ee penpals merge em fs prsonagony Tn SELL YOUR PRODUCERS 
, creased support are the Connect- s . 
1€ icut Dairy and Food Council and Used on all surfaces, it cleans and FARMDAIRY CLEANSER 
- - a ‘Pe rinses fast, leaving equipment sweet Specially made for cleaning dairy 
j the American Dairy Association. and grease-free. farm utensils and equipment. 
er The former is jointly supported by Extremely mild. Active suds rinse 
i sey 4 3. Solvay Green Label Compound. freely. Handy 5-lb. packages—packed 
producers and dealers in the state An outstanding, non-sudsing, low- 12 to a case. 
while the latter is entirely producer- 
od re 
<q supported. The Dairy Council has Write for samples SOLVAY 


n- been active in the state for 37 
years. The American Dairy Asso- SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


m fad . Se 
ciation national advertising cam- llied ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 








st ‘ Sas : 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
we paign uses television, radio, news- (Chemical 
il phil BRANCH SALES OFFICES; ——___— 
papers, magazines and outdoor ad- 
d. : ae 8 ; Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
= vertising. It is supported by pro- New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis * Syracuse 
« : ducers in 46 states. In addition to Soda Ash * Snowflake® Crystals * Potassium Carbonate * Ortho-dichlorobenzene * Ammonium Bicarbonate 


oe, : , a ee ; Calcium Chloride * Sodium Bicarbonate * Cleaning Compounds « Caustic Potash * Mutual Chromium Chemicals 
support for the two organizations, Methy! Chloride * Monochlorobenzene ¢ Chloroform * Sodium Nitrite * Chlorine * Para-dichlorobenzene 
Connecticut Milk for Health took Vinyl! Chioride * Ammonium Chloride * Aluminum Chloride * Carbon Tetrachloride * Methylene Chioride 
Caustic Soda * Hydrogen Peroxide 
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Dairy School Intelligence: 





Management, Merchandising 
Courses Stressed at M.S. U. 


ICHIGAN State University 

dairy department is in- 

creasing its emphasis on 
the graduate student programs, es- 
pecially in the fields of manage- 
ment and merchandising. 

Just set up in cooperation with 
the College of Business and Public 
Service is an option course in 
management and merchandising. 
This improved program was estab- 
lished to meet the needs of those 
students interested in dairy plant 
executive development, personnel 
work or sales management. 

The dairy department and the 
College of Business and Public 
Service jointly offer graduate 
courses in general management, 
accounting, merchandising, human 
relations, finance, supervisory and 
executive development and other 
subjects. Dr. T. I. Hedrick and 


Prof. P. S. Lucas conduct the 
management courses in the dairy 
department while business admin- 
istration staff members instruct the 
others. Both Dr. Hedrick and Prof. 
Lucas have had extensive dairy 
plant management experience. 

The new curriculum now offers 
programs in three areas: dairy 
chemistry or dairy bacteriology, 
dairy product processing and dairy 
plant management and merchandis- 
ing. Dr. N. P. Ralston, head of 
the dairy department, states that a 
vigorous training program should 
be offered in all three phases of 
dairy manufacturing. Not only will 
good manufacturing courses in the 
traditional sense continue to be 
given but a student may elect in- 
struction in the numerous courses 
offered under the management and 
merchandising program, Dr. Ral- 
ston points out. 





Sees Part-Time Farmers 


Supplying Much Milk 


HE FUTURE bulwark of the 
7 milk production industry may 

be part-time farmers, accord- 
ing to L. L. Hunt of St. Louis, 
director of field services for the 
Pet Milk Company. 


Speaking before 175 Indiana 


dairy fieldmen at the annual field- 
men’s conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hunt declared that in 
industrial states the manufacturing 
milk industry will have to depend 
more and more on those who farm 
only part time. “‘The trend is 


spreading,” he asserted. “We now 
have plants in the South where 55 
per cent of our patrons spend part 
of their time in other work. In 
area after area in the past 12 
months, from 40 to 65 per cent of 
the new milk producers we get 
farm only part time.” 

A survey in industrial areas where 
dairymen quit to take factory jobs 
and then returned to part-time 
farming showed that the dairymen 





FRESHMAN WINS DAIRY 
INDUSTRY SCHOLARSHIP 

A University of Minnesota 
freshman in dairy industry 
has been awarded a Minne- 
sota Dairy Industry Scholar- 
ship of $200. He is Dennis S. 
Lucas of Browerville, Minne- 
sota, who enters the univer- 
sity this month. 











sold more milk than they had pre- 
viously on a full-time basis, Mr. 
Hunt reported. 

A study of reasons why dairy- 
men sold out in an area including 
Indiana showed that old age, death 
or failing health accounted for 40 
per cent of the sell-outs; factory 
work, 24 per cent; labor shortage, 
11 per cent; and milk prices, eight 
per cent, Hunt related. 

The basic problems faced by the 
manufacturing milk industry in the 
midwest, said Mr. Hunt, are these: 

A sufficient milk supply for eco 
nomical plant operation. 

A possible breakdown of the 
route structure. 


Quality of products and attitude 
of the public. 











Make Patties the Thrifty Way! 


"| DOERING PATTY- PRINT MACHINES 





LABOR SAVING 


1375 W. Lake 











100% AUTOMATIC 


e 

+ 

@ STAINLESS CONSTRUCTION 

@ LOW COST OPERATION 

@ ACCURATE WEIGHTS 

“2% PATTY-PRINT installation at Mountain States Creamery, Los Angeles, Calif. 
No. 1,200 making 1,200 Ibs. of pats per hour with only two operators. 


DOERING also makes a smaller PATTY-PRINT Machine. 
No. 400 making 400 Ibs. of pats per hour with only one operator. 


Cc. DOERING & SON, 


Street 










SELF-SYNCHRONIZING 
PATTIES CUT THROUGH 
SANITARY 

DURABLE 

DEPENDABLE 
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@bituaries 





Schall 

Lew Schall, recently retired vice 
president in charge of Ice Cream 
Division sales for S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, New Jersey, died 
January 13 after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Mr. Schall had been with the 
Gumpert organization since 1928. 
He retired in December 1956 after 
devoting 28 years to the ice cream 
industry. Surviving are his widow, 
Florence, and a sister. 


Fox 

Patrick D. Fox, 83, a retired vice 
president of the Borden Company, 
which he joined as a milk truck 
1896, 


died January 3 


driver in 


at his home in 
East Orange, 
New Jersey. He 
had been active 





in dairy industry 
circles until his 
death. Mr. Fox 
was a past president and one of 
the founders of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers, now 
known as the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation. He was a pioneer of the 
National Safety Council movement 


PATRICK D. FOX 


and active in this work until his 
death. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, three daughters and 
eighteen grandchildren. 


Spink 

Leland K. Spink, 58, engineer in 
charge of flow measurement at The 
Foxboro Company, died December 
23 in Foxboro, Massachusetts. He 
was widely recognized as an au- 
thority on flow measurement and 
pioneered in calculating and co- 
ordinating flow data. Starting his 
career at Foxboro’s Tulsa branch 
in 1924, he later transferred to the 
company’s home factory. 


Kane 

Lawrence W. Kane, 60, sales 
representative for the B-K Depart- 
ment of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp- 
oration for eastern Pennsylvania 
and southern New Jersey, died 
January 5 at his home. He was 
well known in the dairy and food 
processing industries. 


February, 1958 


Baker 

Walter M. Baker, 66, former 
general manager of the Cloverland 
Dairy, Syracuse, New York, died 
December 31, following a long 
illness. 


Meyer 

Harry Meyer, Sr., 84, said to be 
the first man to design fancy cen- 
ters in brick ice cream, died in 
Columbus, Ohio on December 10. 
Mr. Meyer started in Columbus as 
superintendent of the Busy Bee 
Candy Kitchen’s ice cream depart- 
ment, and later became super- 
intendent of production and a 
company director. 


Cowden 

Pearl Cowden, 70, a retired 
buttermaker, died December 20 at 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin. He had 
worked for Hillpoint and Ontario 
Cooperative creameries, and then 
served as a fieldman for the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation. 


Haase 


Fred E. Haase, Sr., 69, a retired 
cheesemaker of Seymour, Wiscon- 
sin, died January 3. 


Allen 

H. L. Allen, 72, founder of 
Allen’s Dairy in Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, and a pioneer in Mississippi's 
dairy industry, died December 29. 


Young 

Gordon M. Young, 60, a partner 
in the Dressel Young Dairy Com- 
pany of Granite City, Illinois, died 
December 25 of a heart ailment. 


Russell 

Hoy S. Russell, 71, president of 
the Mandan Creamery and Produce 
Company, Mandan, North Dakota, 
died January 11 as the result of an 
automobile accident. His widow, 
one daughter and two sons survive 
him. 


Kline 

J. B. Kline, 49, owner of the 
Dodge City Dairy Company in 
Dodge City, Kansas, drowned Jan- 
uary 3 in Ford County Lake. 


Reif 

Leonard E. Reif, 55, a Borden 
Company field representative in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, died Janu- 
ary 7 following a heart attack. He 
had been with Borden’s for the 
past 14 years. 
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TOIRMAD® in Milk Tank CUTS CLEANING Time! 


The girl above, with a touch of her 
. an auto- 
matic, cleansing tornado in a farm milk 
tank. Simply turning a control knob 
starts Zero’s Spatter-Spray washing up 
for you. This exciting new labor- 
saver is attracting national 


fingers, controls a tornado. . 


attention. 


Exactly the same design features that 
have always made Zero’s round vacuum 
tank easier to brush clean make it pos- 
sible today to wash automatically. It’s a 
Super 
Strainer, direct cow-to-tank hook-up, and 


logical development of Zero’s 


other Zero labor-savers. 


butterfat testing. When the tank 
empty the agitator spins at top speed . 
to wash, rinse and sanitize. 


formation. 


684-B Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 


ZERO Sales Corporation 


Mechanically, it’s simple. The variable 
speed motor turns the agitator at low 
speed during cooling, at a faster speed for 


is 


Zero offers you a tank with a future. 
Send post card today for complete in- 
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RIGHT 


Or 


WRONG 
in 


Labor 


A round-up of day-to-day in-plant problems and 
how they were handled by management men. 
Each incident is taken from a true-life grievance 
which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- 
cipals involved have been changed for obvious 
reasons. Readers who want the source or citation 
of any case may write to American Milk Review. 
92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


Relations 


Can You Impose a Greater Disci- 
plinary Penalty On Some Strik- 
ers Than On Others? 


What Happened: 

Unsettled grievances were piling 
up and tempers were getting short. 
The climax came about noon on 
Wednesday when a group of em 
ployees walked off their jobs. By 
four o'clock, some 300 workers had 
abandoned their work. Few, if any, 
of the second shift workers even 
bothered to report. By the follow- 
ing afternoon, tempers had cooled 
and the men all came back to work 


replied that it had to take some 


disciplinary measure in order to 
Although it 


avoid a recurrence. 
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could have discharged all of them, 


that others were walking out at 
the same time, they bear a heavier 
burden of responsibility for what 
happened than those who followed. 
Considering the seriousness of the 
possible consequences of the wild- 
cat strike, the penalty imposed was 
more than justified.” 
Can You Discharge An Employee 
for Refusal to Apologize for 
Rudeness? 
What Happened: 

Jerry Daley missed work on pay- 


day. The following morning he 


heir r ; nae it decided to apply the layoff pen- Vent to the personnel office to pick I 
" wage’ wee — a maging alty to the first major group that up his check. He waited by the 
upon disciplinary action, the com- walked off the iob payroll clerk’s desk while she en- 
pany recognized that it couldn't : for gaged in what seemed to him 
discharge or suspend all 800 work Was The Company: an endless and pointless telephone | 
ers who had participated. Instead, RIGHT [| WRONG [] conversation. After about ten min- 


it decided to give two-week disci- 
plinary layoffs to the first 48 work- 
walked out. The 
others were merely warned that 


What Arbitrator Paul N. Le- 
hoczky Ruled: “The 
action in selecting the 48 for disci- 
pline is not 
examining the time clocks, the 
determined that this 


utes, he reached over her desk and 
company’s pressed down the contact button 
ers who had on the phone, which put an end 
discriminatory. By to the conversation. The clerk was 


similar action in the future would 


infuriated and immediately went 


be cause for immediate discharge. company 
group was the first to walk out. 
Although 


have been under the impression 


in and reported him to the superin- 


The men tendent. The superintendent came 


who were punished 


claimed that they were being dis- these employees may out and asked Daley to apologize 


criminated against. The company for his rudeness. When he refused, 








PROVED IN LEADING DAIRIES 


BARKER CASE FOR CASE FILLERS 


AND STACKERS 
For Paper Cartons or Glass Bottles 


Case filling and stacking operations require cases engineered for the job . . . like the 
specially-designed bottom stacking Barker No. 118-MP for paper cartons, or the Barker 
‘BR’ Series for glass quarts or oblong half-gallons. The use of regular top stacking 
cases is too costly due to excessive damage to cartons or bottle breakage due to bent 
partition wires, out-of-square cases, broken or bent stacking ears, improper spacing of 
bottom wires, and faulty nesting. The Barker “2 in 1’ Sheet Metal Corner Cases for 
Paper cartons or the Barker ‘’BR’’ Series for glass bottles is your ideal purchase whether 
you are already started on case filling operations or plan to consider this equipment in 
the future. Both cases give you positive carton or bott!e protection, open square corner 
pockets to eliminate crowding, and trouble-free bottle insertion. 


Buy For Today with Your Eye on Tomorrow 


BARKER EQUIPMENT Co. 


258 SEVENTH ST. KEOSAUQUA, IOWA 





NO. 118 MP 16 QT. OR 9 1/2-GAL. PAPER CARTONS 
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he was told that he was suspended 
from work, and that he could come 
back when he was ready to say he 
was sorry about his part in the 
incident. Daley said the most he 
would do would be to exchange 
apologies. Some ten days later, 
when the company had not heard 


further from him, he received 





notice that his services were ter- 


minated. Daley came in and filed 
a grievance on his discharge. 
Was The Superintendent: 

RIGHT | | WRONG | | 


What Arbitrator A. R. Marshall 
Ruled: “Fights, heated discussions 


and other violent disturbances ob- 
viously are not conducive to plant 
efficiency. But some personal fric- 


QUAD CITY DEALERS SIGN 
THREE-YEAR PACT 


A new three-year contract has 


tion is bound to arise out of the been negotiated between the In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and major firms in Davenport, 
lowa; Moline, East Moline and 
Rock Island, Illinois. Paul Potter 
and Associates, dairy labor authori- 
ties, report that this is the contract 
following the first pact made two 
years ago, for a two-year period. 


normal tensions of the work en 
vironment. The code of behavior 
established by arbitrator’s rulings 
recognizes these considerations. 
Thus, fighting on the job normally 
warrants discharge—but no right 
of discipline is recognized for the 
usual disagreements and _ personal- 
ity conflicts of everyday intercourse. 


hailed The new agreement calls for a 


This case involves a 
situation which warranted a pen- 10-cent-an-hour areemaren effective 
alty of less than discharge. Al- December 1, 1957, with another 
though the employee deserved 10-cent raise December 1, 1958, 
some punishment for his unpardon- with a reopening clause for wages, 
hours and pensions on or about 
December 1, 1959. Routemen go 
on a five-and-a-third day week. 
Next year the work week will 


able rudeness, the company was 


also wrong in trying to exact 


an apology from him as a condi- 


tion of further employment. He 


drop to five days. Retail com- 


shouldn't have been required to Reif half vt 
$sions rise ¢ “ yer ce 0 372 

say he was wrong when he con- ee See ot ere eee cent ¢ 

per cent, with a monthly guarantee 

of $310. This will go up to 14% 


per cent and a guarantee of $325. 


tinued to think he was right. This 
isn’t the type of demand a com- 
pany is entitled to make of its 
employees. The ten days that he 


was off 


Wholesale drivers are on a five- 
the payroll shall count day week. Commissions for ice 
as a suspension for the offense cream drivers are increased 1% 
cents a gallon and another half-cent 


December 1958. 


committed.” The employee was 


reinstated. 
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Cheese 


You get a firmer curd—fine flavor, too—when 
cottage cheese is made with nonfat dry milk. 

The idea is ‘simple. Use nonfat dry milk 
to fortify serum solids to 11% or as the sole 
source of serum solids. 

Curd is uniform in firmness, tenderness and 
size. You get a uniformly high-quality cottage 
cheese that means increased sales. 

Write for booklet of formulas for improved 
cottage cheese. 


Nonfat Dry Milk 


Get the facts. Write Dept. AM-2 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 
221 North LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago’, Ill. 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


RESIDENT Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will deliver the key- 
note address at the National 

Food Conference to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on February 
24. Theme of the conference will 
be “Food Comes First.” 


The National Food Conference is 
a joining together of farm and food 
organizations (including National 
Dairy Council) to sponsor a dra- 
matic effort to advance consumer 
knowledge of the importance of 
food and nutrition in our society. 


The February 24 event will focus 
national attention on the latest in- 
formation from nutrition research, 
the opinion of physicians and 
educators on the role of food in 
America, and the industrial contri- 
bution which food production, proc- 
essing and distribution make to the 
national economy. Prominent health 
authorities, educators and industri- 
alists will present this information 
during the one-day conference. 


According to the official pros- 
pectus, the event was planned to 
“do something” about the follow- 
ing observation: “The complex 
relationships that are required to 
bring food from the farm to the 
family table are not fully under- 
stood nor appreciated in this 
country. Food needs to be taken 
out of the area of consumer indif- 
ference in which it has been living 
and given the position of national 
prestige it rightfully deserves as 
the symbol of our American way of 
life.” 

The planning committee for the 
conference has included representa- 
tives of: American Bakers Associa- 
tion; American Dairy Association; 


President Will Address Food 


Conference in Washington 


American Farm Bureau Federation; 
American Meat Institute; Cereal In- 
stitute, Inc.; Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Mil- 
lers’ National Federation; National 
Association of Food Chains; Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers; 
National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives; National Dairy Council; 
The National Grange; National Life 
Stock and Meat Board; National 
Livestock Producers Association; 
National Restaurant Association; 
Poultry & Egg National Board; 
Supermarket Institute, Inc.; United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion; and Wheat Flour Institute. 
Sponsors will also include other 
similar associations and representa- 
tives of many food companies en- 
gaged in production, processing or 
distribution. 

The National Food Conference 
has been developed under the 
chairmanship of Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation. The ac- 
tion stems from the earlier forma- 
tion —a year ago—of a National 
Agricultural Development Coordin- 
ating Committee under the auspices 
of AFBF, the National Grange and 
the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. Milton Hult, presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Council, 
served as a member of the original 
organizing group and is NDC’s 
official representative as a sponsor 
of the National Food Conference, 
with Dr. Gaylord P. Whitlock, 
NDC’s Director of Health Educa- 
tion, serving on the planning com- 
mittee. 

Hundreds of American opinion- 
leaders will attend the National 
Food Conference. Following that 
event, the individual sponsoring 
organizations will launch special 
efforts to give further circulation 
to the information and values ex- 
pressed at the conference so as to 
influence consumers “in depth” with 
the idea that “Food Comes First.” 





The Liberty Team 


LIBERTY GLASS SEES 
GOOD YEAR 

The Liberty Glass Company’s 
annual sales meeting was held 
in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, recently 
against a background of optimism 
for 1958. Trends in the beverage 
and milk industries were discussed. 
Continued growth in all sales dis- 
tricts covered by Liberty Glass 
Company were foreseen for 1958. 


Among those present at the sales 
meeting were, left to right, first 
row, Lupton Avery, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Wiley Tye, Dallas, 
Texas; Roy Piercy, Long Beach, 





California; Ben Berger, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Second row, E. V. Van 
Velzer, Kansas City, Missouri; Hal 
Miles, Denver, Colorado; Frank Col- 
lins, vice-president; Mark Powers, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Third row, 
C. L. Peterson, Houston, Texas; 
George F. Collins, Jr., president; 
E. D. Fant, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Harold Rogers, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Harold Folsom, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Fourth row, A. Maurice 
Davis, sales manager; J. J. Ellis, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Fifth 
row, Roy Olsen, treasurer; George 
Weaver, assistant sales manager; 
J. R. Stearns, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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TOURING THE TRADE 











FILM PROMOTES ICE CREAM 
YEAR ROUND 

The Field Research Division of the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute has released a four-and-a-half 
minute motion picture, “Teen Age Sundae Party,” 
to television stations to help promote the sale of 
ice cream. 

The new film, especially designed as a segment 
for homemaker and public service programs is offered 
free of charge to the nation’s television stations in 


both black and white and color versions. 


This picture tells the story of a teen-age party 





Sundaes actually invented by teen agers are included in 


““ 


the film “Teen Age Sundae Party.” This one is made of 
three different scoops, topped with pineapple and straw- 
berry sauce sprinkled with shredded coconut and nuts. 


built around the idea of making your own sundaes. 
The housewife, who keeps several types of ice cream 
in her freezer, provides the hungry horde with four 
different flavors and a variety of sundae sauces and 
toppings so the teen agers will have ample scope in 
working out their own combinations. 

The film pushes the idea that service of ice 
cream in the home is not limited to any special 
season. It is served in winter as well as summer. 

Distribution of “Teen Age Sundae Party” is 
limited to television stations. Black and white prints 
are available on a permanent loan basis and color 


prints are offered on temporary loan. 
we 


MIF-IAICM MERGER OFF 


What started as a moderate courtship with 
prospects of a short engagement and a long, com- 
fortable marriage between the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the Milk 


February, 1958 





Here is a Valve 


Designed Exclusively for YOU! 
by 


Eliminates 
CRACKED DISCS, 
WIRE DRAWING, 

EXPANSION 
and 
CONTRACTION 
PROBLEMS 


A resilient sealing ring and stainless steel piston replace 
the metal seat or disc found in the conventional valve, the 
cause of most valve troubles. The Strahman Valve seals 
itself as a cork seals a bottle. In throttling, the erosive action 
of the elements passing through the valve cannot have any 
effect on the sealing surfaces 


Strahman Steam and Water Valves are made of Bronze 
construction, with Stainless Steel Stem and Piston, assuring 
long life 


Write direct for complete catalogu: 


STRAHMAN VALVES, INc., 
16 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, U.S.A. 
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Industry Foundation turned out to be just a summer 


st 
romance. g 
The Study Committee of the Milk Industry 
Foundation and the International Association of Ice b 
Cream Manufacturers delivered the sad news in a n 
noncommittal, stiff-upper-lip statement. It held out 
F pe ee E te A Ni Lio L e the obviously wan and flagging hope that perhaps 
the sparks may be rekindled, the flames shoot higher 
of NON-RUSTING and burn steadier than ever before in some vague 
and misty future. Didn’t sound too hopeful. 
PLA Ss TIC HANDLE The statement: “The Study Committee of the 
Milk Industry Foundation and the International As- : 
for G A L LO N B OTT LES ! sociation of leo Cream Manufacturers were brought ) 
> Broad Grip into being by the respective boards of the two as- ; 
» Easy to apply, re-useable sociations to study the feasibility and desirability ; 
> Choice of colors of consolidating the two organizations. The Study ) 


> Never ‘‘wears out” 
> Attractively priced 


~ 
Sy = 
ad 


Press-snap— 
it’s on to stay 


Stays close to shoulder... 
No jam-up in washer 


SUN PLASTI-PERFECT 
BOTTLE HANDLES 


Sun plastic handles make gallon bottles easier to 
carry — provide tightening action around neck of 
bottle that makes slip-off virtually impossible. 
Handles are molded in one piece, with handle 
proper an integral part of holding ring which slips 
readily over bumper roll of bottle. 

Handle always returns to original molded position, 
sloping downward along shoulder of bottle — per- 
mitting trouble-free passage through any type 
washer. Cushioning effect of plastic reduces chip- 
ping or cracking of bottles in the plant. 

Sun Plasti-Perfect Bottle Handles will withstand 
extreme temperature and caustic solutions with no 
deterioration or discoloring. 


Write for free sample, price list and 
complete information. Or for more 
thorough test, order 100 neutral color 
handles (for 56-70 m.m. gallon 
bottles) - on money back guarantee. 


SUN SALES COMPANY 


Committees have pursued their responsibilities in a 


series of meetings covering the past twenty months. 


“As a result of their deliberations, the Study 
Committee of the IAICM recommends to this Board 
that further study on possible consolidation be dis- 
continued at this time and that the Study Committee 
be relieved of further responsibilities. The Study 
Committee further recommends that this Board be 
charged with the responsibility of reviewing again 
at a later date the advisability of studying the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of consolidation and 
further recommends that the Board direct its Execu- 
tive Committee to meet early in January 1958 and 
from time to time to provide closer liaison between 
the Milk Industry Foundation and the International 


Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers.” 


* 
STEINHORST TANK AWARDED 


14717 DETROIT AVE. 





LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


& SUN 





William Steinhorst (left), president of Emil 
Steinhorst & Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y., presents to 
winner Dominick Ianello of Earlville, N. Y., a 240- 
gallon Steinhorst Model E bulk cooler. Mr. Ianello 
achieved the honor by naming the new bulk tank 


a Oe ol 2 0 OB 
BOTTLE HANDLES 


the “Economizer,” in a contest recently conducted 





by the Steinhorst Company. Other entrants also 
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submitted the name “Economizer,” but Mr. Ianello 
got his in first. 

The name was chosen from many hundreds 
because the company felt it best described and was 
most appropriate for the new Model E bulk cooler. 


21st DAIRY INDUSTRIES SHOW SET 
FOR EARLY DECEMBER IN CHICAGO 


The 21st Dairy Industries Exposition will be held 
at the Navy Pier in Chicago, Illinois, from December 
7 to December 13, 1958. At least seven national and 
international dairy industry trade group meetings 
will take place during that period, according to 
an announcement issued jointly by the convening 


groups. 


ADA RECEIVES SPECIAL AWARD 
FOR ADVERTISING 

The American Dairy Association’s advertising 
and merchandising program has received special 
recognition from the Milk Industry Foundation for 
the excellence of its efforts. The ADA consists of 
dairy farmers; the MIF, of milk dealers. 

Milk Industry Foundation made the award to 
the dairy farmers of America because they under- 
took a greatly expanded marketing program for 
which they are paying more than six million dollars 
this year, all through voluntary contributions from 
their milk income. 


C. Raymond Brock, former president of the 
MIF, said the award was being made because the 
“milk advertising that has appeared over the name 
of the American Dairy Association, in the press and 
on both radio and television has been of a high 
order of excellence.” 


COTTAGE CHEESE PROMOTED 
IN GEORGIA 
The Georgia Dairy Association and the Milk 
Industry Foundation will collaborate on a statewide 


cottage cheese sales promotion program in Georgia 
during March. 


The sales promotion program is designed to 
aid fluid milk dealers in Georgia to increase cottage 
cheese sales during the 1958 Lenten season by local 
level sales effort tied in with the $2.5 million nation- 
wide advertising and merchandising program. 

The state university of Georgia is cooperating 
to help manufacturers improve the quality of their 


cottage cheese. 


Preparatory to the March promotion, a series of 
five dealer meetings were held in the state during 
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Petrol-Gel 
PROTECTS 
Sanitary Fittings 
Stainless 
Steel Valves 


Gaskets 
and Seals 


Impeller Shafts 


Ice Cream 
Freezers 


“O” Rings 
Homogenizer 
Pistons 
Pure-Pak 
Pistons 








PETROL-GEL 





WHERE PROTECTION COUNTS 
THE PERFECT LUBRICANT 





» PETROL: § 
GEL ! 
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y.S.P. MINERAL on 
and Other USP Ingred; 


gpSOLUTELY, TASTELEge 
Pe ovoRLESs 


Melting Point - Zerg 
test Will not taint Wher 
ing in contact with foog 
products. 
impervious to water. 


Manuloctured by 


McGLAUGHLIN OIL (9 


3750 E. Livingston Ave. 
COLUMBUS 13, OHip 


FOR ICE CREAM PLANT AND 
SOFT SERVE OPERATORS 


ABSOLUTELY 
TASTELESS 
AND 
ODORLESS 


Sold by 
leading dairy 
supply jobbers 
from 

coast to coast 





@ Petrol-Gel is a sterile white grease made from 
U. S. P. White Mineral Oil and other U. S. P. 
ingredients. 


@ Insures lasting protection against rancidity and 
emulsification. 


@ Proven ideal for in-place cleaning, is impervi- 
ous to water. 


@ 200° melting point . . . below 0° cold test. 


Free trial tube on request 


McGLAUGHLIN OIL CO. 


3750 E. LIVINGSTON AVE. 
P.O. BOX 3896 COLUMBUS 13, OHIO 


. aa teSRENES NINERS 
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WELDED STEEL 
DAIRY 
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Glass or Paper 


UNITED, Originator of the welded steel dairy case, offers the 
most complete quality line in the industry. Millions of these 
durable long-lasting cases are in use today and are proving 
themselves virtually ‘‘wearout-proof”’. 


UNITED Cases give maximum protection to either glass or paper 
bottles, and a good variety of models are available to meet 
your exact needs. For cleanliness, convenience, compactness, 
and long, low-cost service, UNITED Cases cannot be sur- 
passed. In any refrigerated truck program, United Cases 
are a must for glass or paper. 


UNITED Cases are manufactured of strong steel wire, electri- 
cally welded at every wire intersection for greatest possible 
strength. Cases are heavily plated with ‘‘Duraseal’’, an ex- 
clusive United process that is satin smooth, rust resistant 
and long wearing. 


UNITED Model SPB 519-23, shown above, is equipped with full- 
length corner posts to give paper containers maximum pro- 
tection, and as a plus feature, your name can be embossed 
on these posts for permanent identification. This case operates 
smoothly through automatic stacking and filling machines. 
Will not “ride up” on conveyor lines. Model 607-4 carries 
six half-gallon oblong glass bottles and Model 607-5 handles 
four one-gallon square glass bottles. 


For full information on the United line, write for a com- 
plete catalog. A United man is near you and will be 
pleased to tell you more about United products. 


P | UNITED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


137 Fonda St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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January. Richard J. Werner, executive director of 


the Milk Industry Foundation, and Herbert B. War- 
burton, dairy extension specialist of the University 
of Georgia, participated in the sales clinics. The 
meeting places and the chairmen were: Atlanta, 
W. T. Barnett, Foremost Dairies; Macon, Nesbit 
Reddy of the Borden Company, Macon; Columbus, 
J. R. Kinnett, Jr., Kinnett Dairies, Inc.; Savannah, 
E. R. McLellan, Foremost Dairies, Savannah; and 
Augusta, Gray Boatwright, Borden’s Sanken Dairy, 
Augusta. 

James E. Jackson, executive director, Georgia 


Dairy Association arranged the meetings. 


CARNATION, GENERAL FOODS, 
JOIN FORCES IN LENT DRIVE 


In one of the biggest promotion outlays behind 
a single recipe, the Carnation Company and General 
Foods have joined forces. The five-week, concen- 
trated “Tuna Rice Au Gratin” campaign for Lent, 


on which will be spent more than half a million 


Harry Poe, assistant general sales manager for the Evapo- 

rated Milk Division of Carnation, and Irwin A. Davis of 

General Foods, check related items mass display at giant 
Alpha Beta supermarket in Los Angeles. 


dollars, is designed to reach virtually every one of 
the 50 million households in this country. 

Four ingredients are featured in the recipe. 
The promotion marks the introduction of the new, 
improved Minute Rice and highlights a three-minute 
Cheese Sauce made with Carnation Evaporated 
Milk. 

The five-week saturation advertising support 
includes full-color advertisements in 19 nationally- 
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circulated publications. Full-color advertisements 
also will appear in national editions of This Week, 
American Weekly, Parade, and Family Weekly and 
in leading independent supplements. 


Television and radio support will be given by 
the Burns and Allen, Arthur Godfrey, Art Linkletter, 
“Carnation Milk Time,” shows, syndicated programs 
in selected major markets and by specialized pro- 


grams on 91 local stations. 


ADVERTISING CONTESTS SCHEDULED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania milk processors and distributors 
will get a chance to send their newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns and ideas into competition against 


each other this year. 


To stimulate interest in effective advertising, to 
encourage promotion and to provide members with 
advertising ideas to adapt to their own use, the 
Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers has an- 
nounced its first Milk Advertising and Review Con- 
test. The competition, conducted by the PAMD’s 
public relations committee, headed by E. J. Schrader, 
Freeman’s Dairy, Allentown, Pennsylvania, will be 
judged during the opening session of PAMD’s 25th 
Anniversary Convention in Harrisburg next April. 


Participation in the contest is restricted to 
PAMD members. Entries will be judged primarily 
on content rather than technical excellence. The 
contest is patterned after the one conducted nation- 
ally by the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Contest deadline is March 15. 


SCIENTISTS UNCOVER COW’S MILK 
SUGAR MANUFACTURING SECRETS 


The mystery of how the cow makes milk sugar 
in her udder has been solved by dairy researchers 
at the University of Minnesota. For the first time, 
there is complete understanding of the process, ac- 
cording to J. E. Gander, former Minnesota researcher 
now in Montana, W. E. Petersen, dairy cattle scien- 
tist, and P. D. Boyer, physiological chemist at the 
University of Minnesota. 


These three scientists have made lactose, or 


milk sugar, outside the cow’s udder, by using blood 
sugar and enzymes from udder tissues. More than 
a dozen enzymes are involved in the process, they 
say. 

They tagged the blood sugar with radioactive 
carbon. Then with Geiger counter they traced the 
process until milk sugar was made. The radioactive 
technique allowed them to find out just which en- 
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gentle asalamb... 


LO-BAX 
Chlorine Bactericides 


Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides are gentle and easy to 
use, yet they assure fast bacteria kills on dairy 
equipment and milking machine parts. Public 
Health authorities have long recognized that a 
chlorine bactericide like Lo-Bax provides depend- 
able, fast, efficient bactericidal action so necessary 
to the production of high-quality milk. 


Lo-Bax is easy and economical to use. It is dry, 
granular and free-flowing, dissolves quickly and 
rinses freely. For added convenience, a handy meas- 
uring spoon is included in each bottle. 

For dairymen’s varying needs, Lo-Bax comes in 
two forms—Lo-Bax Special and LoBax-W (con- 
taining a wetting agent). Both are easy on milkers’ 
hands and cows’ teats and udders. 

Lo-Bax can be a helping hand to high-quality milk 
and bigger profits for you. Recommend Lo-Bax to 
your milk suppliers, and use it in your plant. You'll 
find you can’t buy better protection at any price. 





® . 
MATH, LO-BAX® is a trademark 
yn Es 


oO a 
°LO-BAX: 
t < 
Cae ail 5568 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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aQimous for protection ... 





The super-lubricating film of-- 


ORANGE SOLID OIL 


--is famous for 
protecting machinery 


Saves bearings, material, power, time...and...labor. 
Lasts two to four times as long as ordinary greases. 


Keeps production--UP! Maintenance repairs--DOWN! 


Just as sharp-pointed quills are famous for protecting the 
porcupine--Orange Solid Oil provides a long-lasting, super 
lubricating film that is famous for protecting valuable ma- 
chinery. Leading manufacturers of dairy, cheese, creamery, 
and ice cream equipment and machinery use and recommend 
it because--it does an outstanding lubricating job and stays 
on the job four times longer. 


1--Pure, unadulterated petroleum 
solidified oil 

2--Practically odorless, tasteless, 
and transparent 

3--Will not turn rancid--free of animal 
and vegetable fats 

4--Cannot pit bearings--contains 
no alkalis 

5--Non-corrosive--will not gum, cake, 
dry, or harden 

6--Contains no fillers or abrasive 
of any kind 

7--For use in all Alemite and Zerk 
fittings, and grease cups. 


For positive lubrication protection--use Orange Solid Oil. It 
will help you minimize production shut-downs...reduce main- 
tenance costs...and...keep your output high. 


Over 200 leading distributors 
from Maine to California 
stock Orange Solid Oil. It is packed 
in 4 oz. tubes...and...1, 10, 25, 
100, 225, and 375 pound containers. Quick 
delivery from your local dis- 
tributor. If he can't fill your order— 






phone, wire, or write for name and 
address of your nearest source of supply. 











Famous | ubricants [nc. 


Phone--BOulevard 8-2555 
124-132 West 47th Street * Chicago 9, Illinois 
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zyme and which other compounds were involved 
in the process. 

While it has no immediate application, the find- 
ing gives researchers a better idea of what goes on 
inside the cow’s udder in making milk, the scientists 
say. 


PROPOSED TAX LAW CHANGE 

WOULD BENEFIT ALL BUSINESS 

The National Association of Refrigerated Ware- 

houses will merit a standing vote of thanks from 

all industry, including the dairy industry, if three 
proposals it made for changing the federal tax laws 
become the law of the land. The proposals were 
contained in three statements made before the House 

Ways and Means Committee on January 7. 

Here are the changes the NARW would like 

to see: 

1. A tax reduction for a portion of business 
income reinvested in the business to provide 
growth capital for small businesses and an 
extension of time for payment of estate taxes 
through the purchase of tax anticipation 
certificates. 

2. The elimination of preferential tax treat- 
ment of tax-free corporations who are in 
competition with proprietary corporations. 

3. Support of proposals to repeal the federal 
three per cent tax on transportation of per- 
sons and goods, adopted in 1942 as a war- 
time measure. 


HOW DO YOU PICK YOUR SUPPLIER? 
(Continued from Page 72) 


a friendly relationship is established with these 
suppliers. 

MAKES GOOD ON PROMISES — “Anything 
to make a sale,” used to be the credo of many 
supplier salesmen. Promises would be made right 
and left to secure orders. The same system was 
practiced by the house itself. 

Today it’s different. There is no need to do 
business with such suppliers. Price and other induce- 
ments offered by houses which do not have a rigid 
code in the long run prove costly. 

A company’s own customers depend upon it to 
follow through on all promises or statements. If the 
company fails to do so they quickly find another 
firm with which to do business. 

It’s good business to take a lesson from one’s 
own customers in this respect, i.e., deal with those 
suppliers whose word is dependable in all things. 
It is always difficult to keep promises made to cus- 


tomers if suppliers fail to live up to theirs. 
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Review 


KEEPS IMPARTIAL — Most businesses would 
like to be on the top of the list of their supplier 
but such a system means discrimination and favorit- 


ism. 


The supplier who does his level best to treat 
each of his customers on an equal basis is of far 


more value than one who displays favoritism. 


Fair distribution of scarce goods, equal treat- 
ment on prices and credit, impartiality in handling 
of orders — such points should be considered in mak- 
ing an appraisal of a supplier. 


It will pay in the long run to do business with 
such a supplier rather than one who displays favorit- 
ism. Today a company may be the favorite but 
tomorrow its name may be far down on the list. 


Favorites change over night. 


KEEPS CUSTOMERS INFORMED ABOUT 
ORDERS — The ability of a firm to make good on 
promises to its customers is, many times, determined 
by the ability of a supplier to make good on his 
promise. Yet this is not always possible even with 


the best set up organization. 


However, if a company deals with suppliers 
who inform their accounts quickly of possible delays 
in shipment of orders, these situations can be handled 
a great deal more effectively. When a firm deals with 
a supplier who keeps it waiting for word of avail- 
ability of something that has been ordered, a difficult 
situation arises. Usually it means not only an angry 
customer but a lost one as well. 


Alert suppliers demonstrate their interest in 
their customers’ welfare by informing them of such 
delays by telephone or letter through back order 
notices. Doing business with suppliers who fail to 


do this is asking for trouble. 


STOCKS WHAT IS NEEDED — The supplier 
who does his best to have at hand the goods needed 
in the regular routine of business operation, should 
certainly receive preference over the one who stocks 
what he pleases and switches orders to fit what he 
has. 


No supplier can be expected to have everything 
available all of the time. But he can be expected to 
maintain inventory of the regular needs of business 
and deliver these in the lines and speéific items 
requested. 


Other factors contribute to the total evaluation 
of a supplier’s value to a business; factors peculiar 
to the individual problems of each plant operation. 
But every such assay should include the points 
mentioned above, for these form the basis of good 
supplier-customer relationship. Doing business with 
the suppliers who meet such standards is one more 
step toward making a business operation a profitable 
one. 


February, 1958 










KLIM ATIC 
KING 


Solves the Humidity Problem 
at Cass Clay Creamery, Inc. 





The Cass Clay Creamery Company of Fargo, 
North Dakota has utilized a variety of King 
equipment in its new ultra-modern 85,000 
square foot plant. Included are Klimatic King 
units, a King Sharp Freeze unit and King 
Exhaust Ventilators. 

The heating and ventilating as well as 
humidity control was achieved through use of 
Klimatic King conditioning units which have 
been specially designed for dairy, ice cream 
and food processing plants. 


Standard Klimatic King has galvanized steel, completely 
Tari lolite Miceli Ammo i lolilelii@iaellige] Mslile Mia celt) +1-1-1- Mitel lols 


for operating economy. Can be used for cooling with the 
addition of a cooling coil sizes 3,500 to 20,000 CFM 


Klimatic King units and King Exhaust Blowers are both in 
stalled on the roof thereby conserving valuable space 
in the processing areas 








Write for | ja detailed technical and information bulletins. 
horp 


KLIMATIC COMPANY OF 
OWATONNA 

KING 914 North Cedar St. * Owatonna Minn 
Manufocturers of s freeze, cooling, ventilating and heating systems 
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How to lure 
new customers 
om / with hoods that 
m=" never leave your 
bottles—AlumaSEAL 


Once you put an AlumaSEAL hood on, it stays on until 
the last drop of milk is gone. 

What does this mean to your customer? She simply 
snaps the hood open, pours, and snaps the hood shut. No 
chance of dropping the cap on the floor or messing up 
tables or counter tops with the milk that adheres to the cap. 

AlumaSEAL preserves the flavor of your milk, too. A 
sure-tight closure that prevents taste contamination from 
other refrigerated foods. 

Then there’s the lure of aluminum itself. Millions of 
housewives buy millions of pounds annually of perishable 
foods wrapped in aluminum. They know from experience 
that aluminum makes a product last longer, protects it, 
keeps it fresh and flavorful. 

Your dairy can have the advantages of AlumaSEAL. 
We can adapt your present design to AlumaSEAL at no 
charge . . . or make you a new design from your choice 
of 12 brilliant colors. 

More information? Talk with your dairy jobber sales- 
man, or write us for literature. 


SMITH-LEE co., inc. —> ah 
SPECIALISTS IN DAIRY PACKAGING ne 
ONEIDA, N.Y. 


COUNCIL 
o. 
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COMING EVENTS 





Dairy Products Improvement Institute, Inc.—Annual 
meeting will be held at Hotel Governor Clinton, 
New York City, on February 13. 

Arkansas Dairy Products Association—Annual meet- 
ing will be held February 13-14 at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Little Rock. 

Dairy Products Institute of Texas—Annual conven 
tion will be held at Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, February 16-18. 

Missouri Ice Cream and Milk Institute—Annual con- 
ference will be held February 19-20. Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis. 

Tennessee Dairy Products Association—Annual con- 
vention will be held at Hermitage Hotel, Nash- 
ville, February 23-25. 

National Dairy Engineering Conference—6th annual 
meeting will be held February 25-26. Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Ohio State Dairy Technology Conference—W ill be 
held February 25-28. A program dealing with 
problems of interest to the dairy plant operator 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Minnesota Dairy Products Association—Annual con- 
vention will be held at Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, March 6-7. 

Indiana Dairy Products Association—Annual conven- 
tion will be held at French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, March 11-13. 

Texas A & M Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference—\\ ill 
be held March 13-14. Small group discussions 
will be led by experts in the areas of milk, frozen 
desserts, cheese and buttermilk, personnel rela- 
tions, sanitation, costs and safety. Dairy Science 
Department, College Station, Texas. 

Dairy Products Association of Kentucky—Annual 
convention will be held March 16-18 at Louisville. 

American Dairy Association—Annual meeting will be 
held at Congress Hotel, Chicago, March 19-20 

Packaging Machinery & Materials Exposition—\\ill 
be held March 25-28. Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Dairy Industries Supply Association— Annual meeting 
will be held at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 10-11. 

American Oil Chemists’ Society —Spring meeting will 
be held April 21-23. Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Industrial Waste Conference—13th annual conference 
will be held May 5-7 at Purdue Memorial Union 
Building. Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 





SHORT COURSES 





Michigan State University, East Lansing: 
Butter—February 17-28. 
Concentrated Milk—February 17-28. 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh: 
Market Milk and Ice Cream —February 17-23. 


Milk Industry Foundation—Five sales training Insti- 
tute sessions are scheduled for the first half of 
58. The remaining sessions are scheduled as 
follows: February 17-28; March 17-28; May 5-16: 
and June 16-27. All at Washington, D. C. 

State College of Washington, Pullman: 

Institute of Dairying—March 10-13. Discussions, 
demonstrations, scoring and judging contests, 
quality clinics. For details write H. A. Bendixen, 
Department of Dairy Science. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 

Milk Sanitarians— March 17-21. 


University of Connecticut, Storrs: 
Operation of Flavor Removal Equipment— Apr. 2. 
Dairy Plant Automation and In-Place Cleaning 
Conference—April 22. 


American Milk Review 
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CLOVER LEAF DAIRY GIVES Clover Leaf system has a definite appeal. They like 
SALESMEN INCENTIVES the idea of being independent distributors with its 
a: (Continued From Page 35) independence and its opportunities. At the same 
ual a , time they are veterans in the milk business who 
on, ducer to the consumer is one group. Another is the : i 
; Sa a understand the value of good sales supervision and 
quality of the product. A third is the sales pitch ee 
et- i — - advertising support. They are a very sharp-looking 
tte which is based on local ownership, freshness, qual- J ‘ 
a" ae LP group of men as the picture accompanying this 
ity, facilities, independent distributors and person- ors 8 ; ml - 
en af : . sans ‘ ; article demonstrates. The neatness of their uniforms 
| alized service. Mr. Goff says, “We do not believe in : ; 
tel, ' aie and the cleanliness of their trucks, which are self- 
knocking our competitors. In the first place, our 
nt . ‘ imposed requirements, suggest a pride and a per- 
On competition here in the valley is the very best. In ; ; 
ido Se ; sonal interest which apparently flourish under this 
the second place, such tactics are a poor substitute ' 
eg : ' ; type of incentive program. 
on- for good salesmanship.” A fourth factor, one that is YI Prog 
sh- probably as important as any, is the kind of men on What Clover Leaf has done is to create two 
ual the routes and their will to get ahead. This is where separate businesses. Production and processing are 
ge the incentive program comes in strong. A fifth ele- the function of the dairy under the direction of 
ng. ° p ’ P T . ° ° ° 
b ment is the cost of new routes. It costs Clover Leaf Mr. Troutt. Sales and distribution are under the 
. ° . P ” . ° . 
ith a little more than $3000 for a new route doing direction of Mr. Goft, who functions as an independ- 
wal 2400 quarts of business a week. Finally, Clover ent businessman related to the complete enterprise 
wae Leaf shoots for the big stops. The average stop through his contract with Mr. Troutt. The sub- 
ne- takes five quarts of milk. contracts that Mr. Goff negotiates with his area 
= managers are an extension of the independent busi- 
en- rhe sales program is supported by a good adver- ; d Me pica 
tel - , : nessman idea. At the same time, company solidarity 
, tising campaign. Newspapers in the area are used mths fae Wis 
; is maintained through the contractual relationship. 
vill to carry the advertisements which stress the local pi : ' 
ms ownership and direct-from-producer angles. The ads This extends all the way down to the individual 
Ze} . A a ee ae —- wal 7 . — . 
oe are prepared by Mr. Goff with help from the lay- driver-salesman. It is, as we said at the beginning, 
wee out man in the newspaper office. But the real push, a unique idea that is based on a sound understand- 
as always. comes from the driver-salesmen them- ing of human behavior. The ultimate test of its 
ual a : 4 : a . , 
Re. selves. They are experienced milkmen to whom the effectiveness is its success. That is a matter of record. 
be 
20. 
Vill 
tic Complete, Thorough Cleaning in Minutes with 
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This Tanker Washer has earned its spurs in crit- draining into the pump system, to be pumped 
| ical field tests. A jet sprays a stream (indicated by again through the entire cycle. 
mal the medium tone) towards each end of the tank. 
The light tone indicates the solution as it flows The entire cleaning cycle is completed in a 





down the sides. The dark color shows the solution matter of minutes. The results? ... AMAZING! 




















sti- 

of 

as 

16; 

- C6 O66 8 : ) 

sts, The Jet Head Oscillates Steadily From Side to Side 

en, 
These rear tank views show the movement of the twin jet With each cycle, the solution is vigorously jetted over 
cleaning head as it oscillates back and forth. One jet the entire upper part of the tank and cascades down the 
stream is coming towards you—the other towards the sides and ends, giving the entire interior a thorough 
opposite end of tank. cleaning treatment. 

oe As illustrated above, the jet head oscillates steadily 

“he from left to right, then steadily back again. It operates Write today for Bulletin Section 851 


at 5 cycles per minute. 


irton Manufacturing Co., Millville, Pa. 
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PARAGRAPHS ABOUT PEOPLE 








Smith-Lee Company, Inc., spe- 
cialists in dairy packaging, have 
named Ward Coe service manager, 
succeeding Raymond R. Coulter, 
who retired from the company Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Coulter will be retained 
as a consultant during 1958. 





Ward Coe 


Oscar Otto 


Oscar F. Otto, 
treasurer and a 
Milk Company, 
sylvania, has 
president of 


vice-president, 

director of Otto 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
been elected  vice- 
Pittsburgh Brewing 
Company. Mr. Otto is also a di- 
rector of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Dairy Industry Association. 


William L. Carter has joined the 
staff of the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers as ad- 
ministrative assistant. 


Executive responsibilities have 
been expanded at Ex-Cell-O Cor- 
poration -George L. Huffman has 


been named to the new position of 


George Huffman Charles Welker 

general sales manager of the Pure- 
Pak Division and Charles L. Welker 
has been appointed sales and serv- 


ice manager of the division. 


John Stevens, president and chair- 
man of the board of Marathon Cor- 
poration until its recent merger with 
\merican Can Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of Canco. 
William Buchanan, formerly a di- 
rector of Marathon, has been elected 
to the executive committee of Amer- 
ican Can. 
well. 


He is a Canco director as 


Bowey’s, Inc. has announced the 
appointment of a new dairy repre- 
sentative, Al Gauvry, who will serve 
the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania area. 
For the past three years Mr. Gauvry 
has been with Bowey’s merchandis 
ing department. 


Sallie Keirns 





been 


Sallie Keirns has named 
public relations representative for 


the San Diego Milk Council. 


The board of directors of Fair- 
mont Foods Company, at its regu- 
lar meeting January 8, elected V. J. 
Skutt of Omaha to the board. 


At a testimonial dinner on Janu- 
ary 14 in Chicago, some one hun- 
dred of his associates in the cheese 
industry paid tribute to Harry I. 
Hoffman, president of the J. S. 
Hoffman Company. Mr. Hoffman 
has been active in the industry for 
46 years. He is also well known for 
his charitable and _ philanthropic 
activities. 


Alfred E. Southon, chairman of 
the board of Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, has been re- 


elected to his fifth term as president 
of the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council and chairman of 
of directors. 


its board 


William J. Wawrzonek has been 
appointed district sales manager for 
three north central states by the 
sally Case and Cooler Company. 





William Wawrzonek 


Laird Downie 


Laird Downie has been appointed 


to its MilkMinder bulk milk tank 
sales force by Solar Permanent 
Company, division of U. S. Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Borden Company has named W. 
A. Jimison advertising director of 
the Chicago-Central (Fluid Milk 
and Ice Cream) District. 


Fred G. Ladd has been appointed 
general manager by the S. 
Gumpert Company, Inc. Mr. Ladd 
started with the organization in 
1919 as a junior salesman. 


sales 


Two new men have recently join 
ed Mojonnier Bros. Company as 
engineers. Milton Wiesner 
will serve the Chicago area; George 


sales 





Milton Wiesner George Hovey 


Hovey will cover a portion of the 
New York State area. 
Price’s Creameries, a division of 


Beatrice Foods Company, has an- 





NEW! MODERN! EFFICIENT! ECONOMICAL!— THE Keadall 
150° AUTOMATIC DUMPING SYSTEM 


LESS INITIAL INVESTMENT . . . LESS SPACE REQUIRED .. . 
LESS EQUIPMENT TO MAINTAIN 
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PROVIDES — 


Greater sanitation . . . Better control . . . More accurate com- 
posite samples .. . Less operator fatigue . . . Less steam required 
to operate ... Less power required (One Power Unit) .. . Fewer 
wearing parts ... Plus the regular features which have made 
KENDALL WASHERS the watchword of the Dairy Industry for 


over 29 years. 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. - POTSDAM, N. Y. @ 
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lent nounced the appointment of Mart sultants. He will be the resident Freezing Equipment Sales, Inc 


ing G. Pederson as assistant general manager of the firm’s Washington, have announced the appointment of 
a manager. Glen E. Hamilton and D. C. office, located at 910 Seven- : ; Saye 
ard - * “ge Anthony Schneider as project en- 
Chester J. Voloshik have been pro- teenth Street, N.W. Sea y she 
moted to sales manager and assist- Burt Conli ; ‘dent i 6 , 
‘ ale anace . “tively u in vice-presiden in : , 
” ant sales manager, respectively. . -— p 7 p i ’ 
een I be charge of sales for Eastern Spe- Joe Breisch has been appointed to 
tor Walter G. Sittman will be in cialty Products, Inc., recently an- the newly-created position of sales 
the charge of the new Upper New York nounced his retirement. Mr. Conlin service manager at Western Con- 
State Division of Oakite Products, moved to Fort Lauderdale, Florida, densing Company. His responsibil- 
Inc. He has headed the Pittsburgh the beginning of February. ities will include market analysis, 


division since 1953. His new head- 
quarters will be in Rochester. The 


traffic, warehousing and other re 
lated functions. 


Richard J. Wiechmann has been 
named advertising manager of In- 





ternational Paper Company. He 
succeeds Willard Von Hagen, who 
retired. Two new resident man- 


agers have been appointed by IP’s 
single service division. They are: 
Noble D. Smithson, Jr., who will 
be in charge of the Atlanta, Georgia 
plant and Charles J. Waldrop, who 


will manage the plant the division 
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ted will build in North Miami Beach, 
ile Walter Sittman Victor Baltzell Florida. Joe Breisch Douglas Shaw 
ent ‘ sine Te Dr. Harry L. Wildasin has been ; ; 
us- ee ee Mid-South Division named director of quality control Crown Zellerbach Corporation an- 
ee - be managed by Victor L. Balt- for H. P. Hood and Sons, succeed- nounced the appointment of Doug- 
zell, representative in Dallas for the ing Dr. Arthur C. Fay, who has las G. Shaw as sales engineer for 
ast 15 years. His he: arters w hetitinedh oleae Baie: ie 4 pes : 
W. i ppm a - retired after 21 years with the Tetra Pak Papers. His headquarters 
ilk . . se it will be in St. Louis. 
ilk Te ‘ , : 
illiam S. ‘ ‘en ap- ‘ , 
bad - ‘ S . Lawson . = been “tal Frank Joswick and Irving Eisner Paul G. Frerer has been appointed 
pointed assistant merchandising have been named assistant sales he swiv-created . £ 
ted manager of The Nestle Company, managers of EverSweet Corpora- i ee —— . _ 
ys Inc. tion, processors of fresh chilled gincering Coordinator for Cherry 
S. ; ; orange juice. Burrell Corporation 
idd _ Robert C. Hibben, former execu- The board of Givers f Pfaudler 
in tive secretary of the International Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation has , = Seere : re resiags _ << 
Association of Ice Cream Manu- announced the appointment of John Permutit, Inc., recently announced 
facturers, has joined Fairbanks P. Grady as director of selling the election of H. I. Edwards to the 
in- \ssociates, Inc., management con- operations. position of vice-president, marketing 
as 
ner 
rge 
a: meine HAYNES Tenino 
T ME” “ \ p 
- 
can tawen ae CUSHION GRIP HANDLES 
: MILK oe ugue promote 
FOODS Dairy Product Sales 
j e 7 
In Tanks - Boilers - Reservoirs - Vats 
the Pasteurizers, Etc. - Install a 13 sTOCK SIZES 
FOR 
i — ELECTRONIC GLASS & PAPER MILK CONTAINERS 
an- Sue No Packed | Shipping Wt 
MILK LEVEL uta Caan | Per Caton 
CONTROL 45 |4 Sq. Qt. Gloss Bottles 10 7 Ibs 
4 Li 6s 6 Sq. Qt. Glass Bottles 6 6 Ibs 
8s 8 Sq. Qt. Glass Bottles 6 7% Ibs 
No Floats- 4R 4 Rd. Qt. Glass Bottles 10 8 ibs 
a No Moving Parts- LIGHT WEIGHT 2-Y_ SR| 2 Sq. or Rd. 2 Gal. Glass Bottles 10 7 Ibs 
Accurate to 1/100 STURDY 4-Yo SR| 4 Sq. or Rd. 2 Gal. Glass Bottles a 7% Ibs 
Inch @ Instantly In- pron inser 2-% O}2 Oblong , Gal. Glass Bottles 10 7 Ibs 
VENI —-- ——+ 
stalled a Never HANDY 4-% 0} 4 Oblong ', Gal Gloss Bottles 6 7% ‘bs 
Needs Servicing easy To carry | 4? |4 Sa. Qt. Paver Cortons 15 |8% tbs 
I~ Ww a RUST PROOF 6P 6 Sq. Qt. Paper Cartons 10 8%, Ibs 
d rite for (SPECIAL BRIGHT ALUMINUM 7 5 
Bulletin FNM enue cian 8P 8 Sq. Qt. Paper Cartons 8 9 Ibs 
ir 
e ATTRACTIVE 2-% p| 2 Sa. Y%2 Gal. Paper Cartons 15 8%, Ibs 
r ¥£ if EL, f 4-Y%, p | 4 Sq. % Gol. Paper Cartons a 7 Ibs 
ic Company , ) 
ENGINEERS DESIGN TURERS 
ae 407 S. Dearborn Street “iin 5, Ill 09 OODLAND A AND, OHIO 
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Product News 








Ultra High Temperature 
Processing Systems 


Systems for safely processing 
dairy products at temperatures from 
210° to 240° F. or higher have been 
introduced by the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation. Their new, UHT 
Heater is a high velocity, steam in- 
jection, venturi heater of sanitary 
design that requires only “pipeline” 
space. 


It is designed for operation in 


conjunction with the Cherry-Burrell 


\ro-Vac flavorizer and HTST pas- 
teurizing systems, or the Vacreator 
vacuum pasteurizer. The combina- 
tion of high temperature heating 
and vacuum treatment provides high 
destructive effect on bacteria and 
permits perfect control of flavor 
through the removal of feed, weed, 
and other volatile off-flavors. 


Products being processed daily 
or successfully tested with UHT 
Heater Systems include homoge- 
nized milk, skim milk, chocolate 
milk, cream, and ice cream mix. A 
flow diagram and photographs are 
available. 

For information: Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, 427 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


& 
Steam-Hydraulic 
Jet Cleaner 


Products of two manufacturers 
of heavy duty cleaning equipment 

Clayton Manufacturing Company 
and Sellers Injector Corporation 

are combined in the recently in- 
troduced Clayton-Sellers Steam and 
Hydraulic Jet Cleaner. The new 
unit, Model CS 628, has been de- 
signed especially for use in heavy 
duty industrial cleaning jobs. 

The unit provides either steam 
cleaning for high impact, heavy duty 
close-up cleaning, or a hot hydraulic 


jet stream for cleaning distant sur- 
faces, particularly those covered 
mud, 


with caked grease, ice, etc. 





Used as a steam cleaner, it produces 
280 gallons per hour at 90 to 100 
psi, maximum volume and pressure 
usable at close range through a 
single nozzle. It can also be con- 
verted to a one or two-gun opera- 
tion at 140 gph per gun. 


As a hydraulic operated cleaner. 
the unit delivers 500 to 600 gph at 
220 psi to 210° F, using a % HP 
fractional motor. This obtainable 
pressure, according to the manu- 
facturer, enables the operator to 
clean hard-to-reach cranes, frames, 
towers, bulkheads, chassis, etc. 


For information: Clayton Manu- 
facturing Company, Box 550, El 


Monte, California. 
€ 
Packaging Estimator 
Available on Request 
The “Handy Andy” ice cream 


packaging estimator is again being 
offered by Anderson Bros. Mig. Co. 
to all industry people requesting 
it. This slide rule type estimator 
enables quick, on-the-spot calcula- 
tions for any size carton, cup, slice 
or bar. 

For information: Anderson 
Mig. Co., Rockford, Illinois. 


Bulk Milk Cooler 
The new Lo-Vat Bulk Milk 
Cooler, manufactured by The Pfaud- 
ler Company, is fully described, 
diagrammed and pictured in Bulletin 
No. 958. The tank, a low 34 inches, 
is built for ease in installation, fill- 
ing and cleaning and is engineered 
for added strength and rigidity. 


3ros 


Thermostatic bonded coils make 
possible quick, even cooling at lower 
power consumption. Dished heads 
add strength and assure consistently 
accurate calibration and product 
purity. 


Inner and outer tank are integ- 
rally welded to prevent entrance of 
moisture. Legs support the outer 
tank and the inner tank is supported 
by the outer shell by means of a 
rigid heavy gauge “C” frame. The 


exterior finish consists of three 
coats—a zinc base, a bonding primer 
and a tough durable dairy enamel. 


For information: The Pfaudler 
Company, 1045 West Avenue, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

. 


Pick-Up Tank Washer 


A simplified spray ball unit with 
collapsible arms that will clean 
tankers up to 20 feet in length has 
been developed by Klenzade Prod- 
ucts, Inc. The unit is made of stain- 
less steel with sanitary construction 
throughout. 

A wide rubber gasket is provided 
under the cover plate and recessed 
gaskets on the distributing arm. The 
removable cap of each ball is drilled 
to assure proper coverage of all in- 
terior surfaces. A locking handle 


holds the balls in position, extended 





or folded. The entire unit weighs 
less than 35 pounds. 

For information: Klenzade Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Beloit, Wisconsin. 


& 
Shell-ice Makers 


Engineering developments incor- 
porated into the design of the Shell- 
Ice Makers manufactured by the 
Frick Company have resulted in 
improved automation, increased 
capacity and better handling of the 
finished product, the company states 
The machines are made at present 
in nine sizes—the smallest produces 
from 2 to 4 tons of ice per 24 hours, 
the largest from 20 to 46 tons, de- 
pending on method of operation. 


The standard length of cycle is 
12 minutes, which freezes ice about 
5/16” thick. The nominal capacity 
of the ice maker is based on this 


12-minute freezing cycle, giving five 
ice harvests per hour. The machine 
begins producing ice 10 or 15 min- 
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utes after being started at normal 
room temperature. 


The slight curvature of the ice 
produced aids in the circulation of 
air or liquids through the mass. It 
is solid, hard, clear and cold and 
has no waste. A cubic foot weighs 
some 34 pounds. 

The Shell-Ice Maker is all-steel, 
stoutly constructed with very few 
moving parts. It can be connected 
to existing refrigeration, or Frick 
will design a complete installation. 

For information: Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 


Large Capacity 

Unit Cooler 

Capacity up to 44,000 Btu/hr at 
10 degrees T. D. is available in the 
new unit cooler announced by Mc- 





Quay, Inc. This Pacemaker Model 
U-4400 is designed for walk-in cool- 
ers and chill rooms. 


There are ten sizes of Pacemakers 
in the McQuay line. They range 
from 4,500 to 44,000 Btu/hr at 10 
degrees T. D. with from 781 to 6,300 
c.f.m. capacity, and have aluminum 
fin, copper tube coils, housed in 
continuous galvanized steel cabinets, 
bonderized and painted. The cab- 
inets are finished in neutral gray 
hammertone baked on enamel. 
Hangars are slotted for easy in- 
stallation. 

For information: McQuay, Inc.. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Paper Butter Crocks 

Since their switch to the Sealright 
round polyethylene lined cylindrical 
paper butter crock, the Butter Jar 


Creamery in Butler, Wisconsin re- 
ports a highly gratifying increase 
in sales. The company started with 
the one pound paper butter crock. 
and soon added the “two-pounder” 
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to its line. Even though the product 
was five to ten cents a pound above 
the price level prevailing in local 
supermarkets, sales increases were 
reported. 


For information: Sealright Com- 
pany, Inc., Fulton, New York. 


Dial Protractor and 
Center Finder 
A precision mercury angle gauge, 


called the Miracle Point, is being 
distributed by The Farley Company. 





The instrument is a mercury-bal 
anced level and 360-degree cali- 
brated dial enclosed and mounted 
on a magnetized 90-degree V-base 
Placed on a surface, it will read off 
the exact angle at which work is 
held. With the V-base placed astride 
an object, and the dial turned to 
zero, the center punch point will 
indicate dead center. To set angles, 
the diai is turned to read the desired 
angle and the center punch will 
show correct point location 


The instrument will save figuring 
and layout time when installing pipe, 
leveling unit heaters, mounting con- 
trols, shaping, grinding, setting 
frames, welding, etc. Two magnets 
welded in the base hold the instru 
ment securely to the metal, allowing 
the operator to keep hands free fot 
working. The gauge will not slide, 
skid or drop off. 


For information: The Farley 
Company, P. O. Box 525, Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 


Bulk Beverage Vendors 


Cold milk, flavored milk, and a 
new pre-mixed “chocolate shake” 
drink with a milk base are ayvyail- 
able, served in cups, from two new 
vending machines built by Glascock 
Bros. Mfg. Co., which has joined 
with Mr. Robot, Inc., in the quantity 
production of the vendors. Drinks 
are served at a temperature of 32° 
to 33°. All, including plain milk, 
are aerated between the bulk tanks 
and the cup during dispensing, to 
improve the flavor. 


The new vendors have been sub- 
jected to more than three years of 
research, development and field- 
testing. The refrigerated cabinets. 
lined with stainless steel, meet 
health department standards and 


have been approved by local health 
officials in 36 states. The stainless 
steel cup port is removable for sani- 
tizing, and disposable dispensing 
tubes insure complete sanitation. 


Each vendor holds two 5-gallon 
or two 10-gallon cans of product 
The usual size of the drink served 
is eight ounces, but the vendor 
mechanism may be adjusted to serve 
any size of drink at any price suit 
able for the location. Accurate vol 
ume control and positive electro 
mechanized counters provide the 
means of switching to the reserve 
tank. 

Measuring 3444” wide x 27” deep 
x 69” high, the new vendors feature: 
an electrical control box, quickly 
removable as a unit for replacement 
instead of repair, containing all con- 
trols and relays; a Lily-Tulip cup 
separator; National Rejector coin 
changer mechanism; splash-free dis- 
pensing pump; sold-out and anti- 


Serve Yourself 





jackpot protection against failures 
of refrigeration, cup separator or 
dispensing pump. 

For information: Glascock Bros 
Mfg. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


Apple Juice in 
Quart Containers 


Kresh apple juice packed in quart 
paper containers has been intro 
duced by Sunny Meadows, Inc., 
packers and processors of appl 
juice. The product contains added 
Vitamin C, and will stay fresh and 
retain its flavor for 30 days under 
refrigeration. In the frozen state, 
it will keep indefinitely, the com 
pany claims. The juice is squeezed 
daily at the company’s New York 
State plant. 


For information: Sunny Meadows, 
Inc., R.F.D. 1, Arthursburg Road, 
llopewell Junction, New York 


Carriers for Paper Bottles 


A new line of low cost “Carry- 
Baskets” for paper milk containers 
has been announced by the Haynes 
Manufacturing Company. The 
baskets are available in five sizes, 
accommodating 4, 6 or 8 quart con 
tainers, as well as 2 or 4 half-gallon 
containers. Cushion grip rubber 
handles are a feature of the new 
baskets, which are light in weight 
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and sturdily constructed. They will 
hold Pure-Pak, American Can and 
Sealking containers. 


For information: The Haynes 
Manufacturing Company, 709 
Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Weight Recording 
Equipment 


The new Printweigh “400” scales, 
which include a “memory” feature 
as well as greater versatility in re- 
cording both at the scale and re- 
motely, have been announced by 
Toledo Scale Company. According 
to the manufacturer, the scales offer 
the printing of weight data in large, 
clear figures anywhere on office 
forms or tickets up to 8%” x 11” 
in size; full identity of these weights 
including time and date; and also 
transmission of weight data in di- 





gital form to remotely located office 
machines such as adding machines 
and tabulator type punches. 


These new weight-printing scales 
have a “memory,” and will recora 
at the scale, or transmit a weight 
figure to a remote location even 
after the load is removed from the 
platform. Another load can be 
placed on the platform without af- 
fecting the stored data. 


Models will be available for sheets 


and ticket records; for single or 
double strips; or combination of 
strip along with sheet or ticket. 


Basic in the engineering design, it 
is pointed out, is unusual printing 
speed. 


The new series will be offered in 
a full range of capacities from bench 
and portable scales to motor truck 
scales. 


For information: Toledo Scale 
Corporation, Toledo 13, Ohio. 


Temperature Control 
for Freezer Doors 


A new type thermoswitch 
provides adjustable temperature 
control for effective protection 
against icing of low temperature and 
freezer doors. The thermoswitch is 
used with the Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Company’s Frostop which 


now 


provides a temperature above the 
dew point at point of gasket contact. 


maintain 
and 


The control is said to 


temperatures 


between 60° F 








120° F. The 60° F minimum tem- 
perature prevents condensate from 
forming in the cable channels, frame 
and sill and subsequent icing, while 
the 120° maximum temperature pro- 
tects excessive temperature damage 
to frames and gaskets. The tempera- 
ture control has no on-off switch, 
thereby eliminating accidental or 
unauthorized shutoff. It can be used 
on a wide range of doors, including 
package passing, horizontal sliding 
and walk-in doors. 


For information: Jamison Cold 
Storage Co., Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. 

+ 
Cottage Cheese Vat 
Unloader 
The Vat Unloader, a_specially- 


designed attachment for their Model 
DL Forker and Agitator, has been 
announced by Kusel Dairy [quip- 
ment Company. The unloader moves 





the cheese or curd to the outlet from 
where it can be pumped, replacing 
scooping, shoveling and bending to 
get the curd out of the vat. It is 


especially adaptable to cottage 
cheese as the gentle pushing reduces 
curd mashing and compacting re- 
sulting from too much _ handling. 
The curd remains firm and keeps 
its shape. 


Of stainless steel construction, the 


Vat Unloader attaches to the drive 
mechanism of the Forker and Agi- 
tator, allowing interchange of stir- 
ring paddles and the unloader as 
needed in the processing. 

For information: Kusel Dairy 
Equipment Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 


* 
Dairy Products Packages 


Containers are currently available 
from the Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion in stock or special print designs 
with paper, metal or plastic lids. 


Shown here is a distinctive group of 





dairy products packages, including 
ice cream, sherbet, sour cream, and 
cottage cheese containers. 


For information: Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation, 122 Kast 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

ae 


Floor Patching Material 


\ floor patching material for use 
in all types of industrial plants, in- 
cluding dairies, has been placed on 
the market under the name of 
Chemi-Patch. The only normal 
preparation required to apply the 
material is to wire-brush where 
necessary to remove loose particles 
from the surface. 

The floor patch comes packaged 
in a 2'%-gallon sealed container 
which contains the aggregate in a 
plastic bag and three cans which 
include the catalyst, a binder and a 
smoothing agent. The binder and 
catalyst are mixed in the large con- 
tainer, the aggregate added, and the 





patching material is then ready to 
apply. After applying with a trowel, 
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the finish is achieved by using a 
paint roller dampened with the 
smoothing agent. The floor is ready 
for heavy traffic in about 36 hours. 
The durable non-slip surface will 
not absorb grease, and is self- 
bonding and self-curing. 
Garland 
treet, 


For information: The 
Company, 3748 East 91st 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


2 
Truck Bodies 


“Northair,” a new line of truck 
bodies specifically designed and 
manufactured for dairies, has been 
announced by Southwest Truck 
Highlighting 


Body Company, Inc. 





the new line are _ fully-insulated 
flush-type rolling doors, providing 
for easy loading and unloading. 

Truck bodies come in 9, 12, 14 
and 16-foot standard lengths. 

For the dairy field, the company 
also offers a model for retail or 
small wholesale route delivery, as 
well as an ice cream body featuring 
all-plastic doors and door jambs. 

For information: Southwest Truck 
Body Company, Inc., 423 Lynch 
Street, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


Shopper-Stopper for 
Open-Top Cabinets 


AN ALL PLASTIC fluorescent 
display for the promotion of dairy 
products in open-top cabinets has 
been announced by Merritt Products 
Co. This new “Shopper-Stopper” 
features interchangeable slogans and 
numerals in fluorescent colors on 
durable plastic material. 





The chrome metal stand is adjust 
able from 18” to 35”. It is designed 
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to set inside an open-top cabinet 
with the dairy cartons placed on the 
base to give the stand stability. The 
9” x 11” sign is available double 
face to attract attention from any 
direction in a store. 


\ variety of standard fluorescent 
inserts are available such as “Week- 
end Special,” “As Advertised,” “Stop 
and Save,” and so forth. 


Prod- 
Street, 


For information: Merritt 
ucts Co., 1100 West 8th 
Azusa, California. 


Flasks Feature 
Screw-On Cap 


Screw-cap Erlenmeyer flasks are 
now available to the laboratory pro- 
fessions. Manufactured from heat- 
resistant glass and trade marked 
Kimax, these new flasks are intro- 
duced as a regular stock item by 
Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Available in four sizes—125, 250, 
500 and 1,000 ml capacity—the flasks 
are fitted with a black plastic screw 
cap containing a sealed-in rubber 
composition liner. The new flask 
provides a means for keeping solu- 
tions and media both air and vapor- 
tight. 


Chief advantages, according to the 





manufacturer, are: it prevents dry- 
ing out of media and cultures; makes 
possible controlled aeration of con- 
tents by slight loosening of cap; 
and shape and closure permit shak- 
ing of contents without spillage. 


For information: Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


“Hard Water’ Sanitizer 


\ quaternary ammonium germi- 
cide, Hyamine 3500, is now avail- 
able in commercial quantities. This 
new germicide has been developed 
primarily for use in hard water 
areas for sanitizing dairy, restau- 
rant and food processing equipment. 


With the product, manufacturers 
may formulate liquid sanitizers 
which are effective and will meet 
the requirements of the Federal 
Milk Code & Ordinance in waters 
of 0 to 550 ppm hardness. In the 
case of alkaline-built detergent sani- 
tizers, formulations have proven 
effective in 1250 ppm hard water, 
when tested by official milk code 
methods. 


Hyamine 3500 is a water white 
liquid at room temperature and has 


good cold stability. It has a mild, 
pleasing odor, is completely homog- 
eneous and contains no insolubles. 
The product is supplied to the mar- 
ket as a 50 per cent solution. 


For information: Rohm & Haas 
Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Semi-Automatic Filler 
for Cottage Cheese 


A semi-automatic, completely san- 
itary filler for cottage cheese has 
just been announced by Anderson 
Bros. Mfg. Co. The new Model 377 
will fill a container with every half- 
cycle of the filling cylinder, making 
possible filling speeds up to 46 pet 
minute. A double-action piston 
simultaneously fills the container 
and readies the filling cylinder for 
the next cup. 


Two “free-falling” piston-heads 
are joined by an adjusting screw so 
that the operator can easily set 
them for exact discharge of any 





quantity from 8 oz. to 16 oz. The 
unit is equipped with an auxiliary 
power-driven ram for a positive 
piston-action emptying of the fill- 
ing cylinder. 

The large stainless steel hopper 
will hold up to 160 pounds of cottage 
cheese and the unit comes com- 
pletely equipped with its own ped- 
estal stand and casters. Filling 
cycles are actuated by foot pedal, 
leaving the operator’s hands free. 


For information: Anderson Bros 
Mfg. Co., 1907 Kishwaukee Street, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Metallized Paper for 
Labels and Wraps 


\ metallized paper, suitable for 
can and bottle labels, as well as for 
carton overwraps and tight wraps 
for set-up boxes, has been an 
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nounced by the Shellmar-Betner 
Flexible Packaging Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company. It is cur- 
rently being tested in cooperation 
with a number of packers of food 
and other items. 

_ The paper handles easily and ef- 
ficiently on existing labeling ma- 
chines. Its composition permits the 
adhesive to dry quickly, and since 
moisture can penetrate it, remov- 
ing labels in bottle washing is 
facilitated. 

The metallized paper lends itself 
well to printing, enabling the de 
velopment of attractive labels and 
wraps. It is processed in roll form 
in a vacuum chamber where pure 
aluminum is deposited upon it. 

For information: Continental Can 
Company, 100 East 42nd. Street. 
New York 17, New York. 

e 
High Capacity Cold 
Milk Separator 
With the development of the new 


Westfalia High Capacity Cold Milk 
Separator, distributed by Centrico, 





Inc., dairy plants can separate 10,000 
pounds of milk per hour at 40° F. 
The new machine is known as the 
“Liquid-Seal”’ model MN-9004-C. 
According to the manufacturer, 
economical and flexible plant opera- 
tions can be achieved by the use 
of the cold milk separator. A wide 
variety of separating temperatures 
cold, 65-70° F., 40° F.—is available, 
permitting flexibility in operation. 
The new high capacity model 
features: “Liquid-Seal” design per- 
mitting gravity feed to the sepa 
rator; built-in centripetal pump, 
with skim foamlessly discharged 
under pressure; cream discharged by 
gravity through an enclosed spout 
supplied with a sanitary ferrule. 
For information: Centrico, Inc.. 
Inglewood, New Jersey. 


. 
Package Condensing Unit 


A condensing unit for use with 
Kold-Hold truck refrigeration plates 
has been announced by Tranter 
Manufacturing, Inc. The new unit 
is a “complete-package” high-side 
for freezing “hold-over” plates in a 
parked truck on “stand-by” or over 
night. Completely covered and ready 
for mounting on the truck chassis 


rail, the unit eliminates the 
for hand-building a_ special 


need 
com 





“dog-house.” 
mounting brackets make installation 


partment or Special 
possible without drilling holes in 
the chassis members. This unit has 
a “slide out base” 
service. 


feature for easy 


A range of five unit models per- 
mits the selection of the right size 
condensing unit according to truck 
size, number and size of plates and 
other operating factors. The stand 
ard models are 4, 1, 1%, 2 and 3 hp. 
\ll models are available in three 
phase or single phase. Hermetically- 
sealed compressors are used in all 
units. 


The unit is compact, with high 


capacity for its size. 
For information: Kold-Hold Divi- 


sion, Tranter Manufacturing, Inc.. 
lansing 9, Michigan. 


& 
Stand-Drive Attachment 


\ mechanical stand-drive attach- 
ment for use with conventional hand 
shift transmissions in Internationa! 
multi-stop truck models with Metro 
ette bodies has been announced by 
the Motor Truck Division of Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

The attachment, designed for the 
\B-120 and AB-140 models, consists 
of a single combination clutch and 
brake pedal on the floor of the 


driver’s compartment, along with a 
pedal 


When the 


foot accelerator. 





is partly depressed, the clutch for 
shifting the transmission is released. 
Depressed further, it serves as a 
brake pedal. Power brakes are avail- 
able with the attachment. A hand- 
operated snubber brake also is pro- 
vided for braking on long down- 
grades without releasing the clutch. 


The snubber applies the service 
brakes and is provided in addition 
to the standard parking brake. 

The drive at- 


mechanical stand 


tachment is available independently 
or in combination with standard sit- 
drive clutch, brake and acceleration 
pedals as a dual sit-and-stand drive 
arrangement. 

For information: International 
Harvester Company, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


& 
Case Washing Unit 


\ case washing attachment, con- 
sisting of a package unit containing 
the Automatic Aquadyne Hydro- 
blender, water level switch, solenoid 
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valve, 14” gate valve, and electric 


toggle switch, has been developed 
and introduced by Aquadyne Cor 
poration. Complete instructions for 
installation on present case washers 
are included. 

Upon installation of the unit, the 
wetting agent capsule is inserted 
into the Hydroblender. The cap 
sule blends automatically with the 
water in the Hydroblender which 
then spreads evenly over the cases 
coming through the washer. A cap- 
sule is said to last for about a week, 
cleaning from 15,000 to 45,000 cases 


For information: Aquadyne 
Corporation, 101 Terminal Avenue, 
Clark, New Jersey. 


Bookkeeping Service 
Handles Data Via Machine 
WITH THE delivery of a Bur- 

roughs Sensimatic-to-Tape account- 
ing machine, the dairy accounting 
division of Capital Business Service 
is now equipped to provide faster, 
more economical and error-free 
bookkeeping service. 

The local licensee calls on the 
client twice a month picking up 
sales slips, invoices, paid out slips 
and/or check vouchers. The dairy 
receives back daily sales reports. 
Route summaries and individual 
product summaries are also ob- 
tained weekly and monthly. 

For information: Capital Business 
Service, 520 East Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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Cab-Forward Type Truck 


The compact new Mack cab-for- 
ward N model truck is designed to 
meet the hauling requirements of 
many important markets. The ex- 
ceptionally short wheelbase, wide 
front axle tread and widened frame 
in front, gives the vehicle a shorter 
turning radius as well as an unusu- 
ally high degree of maneuverability 
for city work. 
doors 


Extra-wide quick, 


enclose 


permit 


entry and exit and 


easy 





the steps protecting them from snow 
and ice accumulations during winter 
driving. For driver safety in city 
delivery work, entry and exit is 
easily accomplished through the 
right as well as the left door. 


The new N models are available 
with either Mack gasoline or diesel 
engines, and provide a wide range 
of transmission covering 5, 10, 15 
and 20 speeds. The brakes, clutch 
and transmission are all air-con- 
trolled for extra ease of operation. 


For information: Mack Trucks, 
Inc., 1355 West Front Street, Plain 
field, New Jersey. 


Orange Juice Carton 
Has Decanter Look 


A carton with a three dimen- 
sional decanter effect has been an- 
nounced by EverSweet Corporation. 
The carton, created with a “slim- 


Drange 
Juice 





line” concept, was designed for 
EverSweet chilled whole orange 
juice by Reinecke and Associates, 
industrial designers. 


_ Approximately 30% of the carton 
is an orange color to suggest the 
contents. Charcoal gray was used 
to shape the decanter form so that 
when the cartons are grouped to- 
gether, the gray of adjacent cartons 
blends to create the illusion of a 
row of decanters on display. The 
top of the carton was created with 
the spotlight effect of a drop of 
Orange juice to make immediate 
identification possible when viewed 
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from the top as in low refrigerator 
displays. 


The carton, which will be dis- 
tributed by independent and chain 
groceries, supermarkets, and dairies 
throughout the Middle West, is 
produced by the American Can 
Company. 


For information: Glassner & 
Associates, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Germ-Proof Paint 
Kills on Contact 


WITH THE addition of a new 
chemical additive, “Nuozene,” germ- 
proof painted surfaces are now a 
reality, according to the Proficient 
Paint Corporation. The manufac- 
turer claims that walls, ceilings, 
floors and furniture painted with the 
new product gain a finish that kills 
germs on contact. Fungus growth 
is also eliminated. The painted sur- 
face is said to be non-toxic and 
completely safe for humans and ani 
mals. The germ-killing effect sur- 
vives repeated scrubbings and will 
last throughout the life of the paint 
film, it is said. 


For information: Proficient Paint 
Corporation, Hubbell’s Cross Road, 
Mt. Kisco, New York. 


* 
Silicone Spray for Bottles 


\ system for spraying a silicone 
film on milk and beverage bottles 
is being offered by The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company. The fluid, 
when sprayed on glass, becomes a 
crystal-clear film which hides scuffs 


and scratches that appear on re- 
turned bottles. 
This process, which sprays the 


bottles automatically as they pass 
down the conveyor line between the 
washing and filling cycles, also 
speeds up the filling operation, the 


claims. Bottles are 
said to have better “slip” so that 
they move along the line more 
smoothly, permitting filling equip- 
ment to operate at full speed. 


manufacturer 


Two precision spray guns are 
single 


mounted on a header that 





permits them to be moved, turned 
or tipped to any angle necessary to 
cover any required bottle area. The 
shape of the spray can be adjusted 
to cover different bottle sizes and 
shapes. The pressure-feed material 


tank (two sizes, holding approxi- 
mately 13 gallons and 7 gallons) 
can be placed in any convenient 


location, either at the spray station 
or at some remote point for filling. 
Installation of the system is simple 


The silicone concentrate is sup- 
plied in 8-ounce hottles, 12 to a case. 
A single bottle, diluted with water, 
will treat as many as 70,000 quart 
milk bottles according to the manu 
facturer. 


The Creamery 
Company, 1243 W 
Blvd., Chicago 7, IIli- 


For information: 
Package Mfg. 
Washington 
nois. 





“Magic Mist’ Features Makes 


A “Magic Mist” that prevents 
formation of milkstone has been 
developed by Wil- 
son Refrigeration, 
Inc. to facilitate 
cleaning of their 
coolers. The new, 
low, drop-in refrig- 
eration unit can be 
easily replaced 
when necessary; no 
refrigeration expert 
is required. 


The “Watchman” 
unit is described as 
a ‘‘sentinel who 
never sleeps.” Dur- 
ing operation, a 
large reserve of 
cold is built up which can protect 
milk during a prolonged electric 
power failure. 

Sales tools, including a slide film 
for farmer meetings, are available 
to assist milk plants who wish to 
convert their producers to bulk. The 
Wilson “Watchman” will be fea- 


Bulk Coolers Easy to Clean 


tured in an extensive advertising 
program in farm publications. 








Sizes are available from 100-gallon 
capacity up to 700 gallons. Cabinet 


finish is available in all stainless 
steel or plasticized white DuPont 
Duluxe. 

For information: Wilson Refrig- 


eration, Inc., Smyrna, Delaware. 
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EQUIPMENT — SERVICES — PERSONNEL — ETC. 


To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands 
by the 12th of the previous month (i.e.: copy in by October 12th for November issue). 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES), WANTED TO BUY, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, SALES PROMOTION, ETC. 


lightface, per word............ $ .10 
Minimum Charge ................ 2.00 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
lightface, per word............ $ .05 
Minimum Charge ................ 1.00 


BOX NO., DOMESTIC (additional)...$ .50 


Boldface, per word............ $ .15 
Minimum Charge ................ 3.00 
Boldface, per word..............$ .10 
Minimum Charge ................ 2.00 


BOX NO., FOREIGN (additional)....... $1.00 


(In counting the number of words, please remember to include the address. This 


applies also to box numbers.) 


DEADLINE—12th of the month preceding publication. PUBLISHED first of the month. 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered “Display” advertising and will be billed at regu- 


lar display advertising rates. 


(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


PLEASE NOTE CHANGE IN CLOSING DATE FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR BUTTER PATTIES — 
WAXED U-BOARDS, 6” x 1514”, 
16 point double white, $9.00 per 
thousand or 518” x 63%”, $3.00 per 
thousand. Samples cheerfully sent 
upon request. Write to: BORAX 
PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
350 East 182nd Street, Bronx 57, 
New York. 2-M-58 


BOILERS—HIGH PRESSURE. 
We carry a large selection of 
ASME National Board high pres- 
sure boilers, gas, oil and coal fired, 
ranging from 10 to 1,000 h.p. Each 
guaranteed in excellent condition. 
Sale sheet and complete data sent 
upon request. Write to WABASH 
POWER EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY, 9750 Skokie Blvd., Chicago, 

2-M-58 


FOR SALE: 1—Damrow Stain- 
less 4,000 lb. Cheese VAT. $500.00. 
69 Mr. Big Trays, 36 to tray. $35.00. 
Write to: TERWILLEGER & 
WAKEFIELD, INC., Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 2-M-58 

“Model O Pure Pak FILLER- 
SEALER; fills all sizes %-pint to 
'4-gallon; in very good condition; 
used less than one year. Write 
MARTIN CENTURY FARMS, 
INC., Lansdale, Pennsylvania.” 

2-M-58 





NOTE 
tisers using blind addresses cannot be 
furnished direct from this office. Write to 


Names and addresses of adver. 


Box Number (as_ indicated), care of 


American Milk Review 








NOTICE 
sponsibility for the reliability of parties 


The publisher disclaims any re. 








advertising in our Classified Opportunities 








Section, or for the truthfulness of state. 





ments made in such advertisements In 





answering such ads, ask for references 








if parties ore unknown personally, before 





sending money. Our readers are requested 











to assist us in keeping unreliable parties 





from advertising by reporting suspicious 





dealings 





We reserve the right to refuse to accept 





advertisements which we believe are detri- 








mental to the dairy industries 
























EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


BARGAINS FOR SALE 

The RUDERMAN MACHINERY 
EXCHANGE of Gouverneur, N. Y.., 
one of the largest diversified Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Dealers in 
America, can furnish you with all 
your needs in modern ICE CREAM 
and MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT of 
every description also available. 
Our PRICES ARE RIGHT... 
but a fraction of the original cost. 
Write, wire or phone your needs. 
Full information and prices will be 
promptly supplied. 

THE RUDERMAN 
MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
80 West Main Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Phone: 333-334 

2-M-58 

PLUNGER SEALS FOR HO- 
MOGENIZERS!!! New low prices 
for leather seals for C.P. & M.G. 
Homogenizers. Write to: STUART 
W. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 
Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. 2-M-58 
PERFORMANCE: It that’s what 
you’re looking for in your COM- 
PRESSORS, you can’t afford to 
miss the Ball Valve ad on page 24 
of this magazine. 2-M-58 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 6,000 lb. King Zeero 
Ice BUILDER. Excellent condi- 
tion, priced right. Write to: E. E. 
HELLER, 2929 So. Branson, Mar- 
ion, Indiana. 2-M-58 
FOR SALE: 2 Vendo Vending 
Machine; one for ™%-pints and one 
for pints; 6 months old. The one 
for pints can be converted for use 
with quarts or %-pints. 3 Ideal 
Vending Machines for the 1 pint 
Canco container. Write to: WELSH 
FARMS, INC., Long Valley, New 
Jersey. 2-M-58 
FOR SALE: One 7% h.p. Freon 
self contained, water cooled Brun- 
ner. $500. One No. 136 De Laval 
CLARIFIER with stainless steel 
discs. $400.00. One Toledo Dial 
500 Ib. SCALE, complete with stain- 
less steel Weigh Can with blender. 
Approved by Indiana Creamery Li- 
cense Division. $450. One No. 192 
DeLaval SEPARATOR BOWL, 
used very little after rebuilding; 
stainless steel discs. $250.00. One 
Jagby Ice Cream FILLER with 
insulated three-compartment hop- 
per. Motor driven, 4% new price. 
Quantity of used glass quart size 
wire cases. United. Write to: 
SUTTER’S PURE MILK COM- 
PANY, 925 So. Nebraska Street. 
Marion, Indiana. 2-M-58 








Merchandise with 


aasssaannanaite ee 


x OTERS\, 


Simply snap a colored TWO-TOTER on two cartons 
in the case for code dating and you have an ideal 
grip to start the case! TWO-TOTERS are STURDY— 
PLASTIC—GRIP TIGHT—REMOVE EASY—REUSABLE 
— COLORS — cost approximately a penny each. 


For free sample and price list write to: 


MAYFAIR PRODUCTS 


Post Office Box 87 








Snap on Purepak or 
Canco quart cartons 
for easy-to-carry 


HALF GALLONS! 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


WINTER SPECIALS—Contain- 
er FILLERS, Canco No. 334; Llreco 
Pure Pak, & Mojonnier Dawson 
¥-gal. Pure Pak; Milk Bottle 
FILLERS Cemac 14, 28; Cherry- 
Burrell C.V.—10, 16, 20, K-24; 1,000 
gal. S.S. Milk Storage TANK (Not 
Cold Wall); 300 gal. PASTEUR- 
IZERS, Pfaudler, Creamery Pack- 
age and Oakes & Burger; Creamery 
Package all S.S. H.T.S.T. 7,000 
lbs. York 10,000 Ibs.; 125 to 1,500 
gal HOMOGENIZERS; 300 gal. 
Mix Storage VATS; 60 gal. Vogt 
& 80 gal. Creamery Package Ice 
Cream FREEZERS; Compressors, 
Freon 3 to 7% H.P. Ammonia 4x4 
& 6x6; Ice Builders; 20 & 40 H.P. 
BOILERS: Portable Belt Con- 
veyor; Hope 2 Spout Sour Cream 
FILLER; SEPARATORS, CLAR- 
IFIERS, Milk PUMPS, % to 2 
H.P.; Complete Receiving Room 
Equipment; Spare Motors for most 
machines — case Washers, Bottle- 
washers. Many other items. SEND 
US YOUR INQUIRIES. WHAT 
DO YOU HAVE FOR SALE? WE 
FLY TO BUY. LESTER KE- 
HOE MACHINERY CORPORA- 
TION, 23 Congress Street, P. O. 
Box 82, Staten Island 4, New York. 

2M-58 


MILK TANK TRAILERS 
2,800 gallon two compartment 1,800 
gallon, farm pick-up tank. Write 
to: HACKETT TANK COM- 
PANY, INC., 1400 Kansas Avenue, 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—(3) No. 334 Amer- 
ican Can Milk 
Quart, Pint, and 


¥4-Pint Valves. (1) 
CEMAC 10 Valve Vacuum FILL- 
I: R, 2 yrs. old. (1) Lathrop-Paulson 


Can WASHER 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
EQUIPMENT Plant closed 


November °57, minor repair needed 
Cherry-Burrell 1—6 Wide CS 
WASHER, 1—6 and 1—7 Valve 
FILLER, 1 Jr., 200 HOMO, 1—six 
ft. and 2 small surface COOLERS, 


FILLERS with 


(12 per minute). 


) Heil Bottle WASHER, Model E 2—150 and 1—100 gallon Spray | 


(1 
12 Wide. Write 
FARMS, INC.,, 


Jersey. 


Model 125 CGD Manton-Gaulin Faia 
HOMOGENIZER. Rebuilt and in yet 
Excellent Condition. 
Write to: OHIO CREAMERY 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 701 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: VARIOUS SIZE 


to: JOHANNA PASTEURIZERS, 1—100 Gal. Re 
Flemington, New ceiving UNIT, 1—No. 6 FILTER 
2-M-58 I—8 Can nu PROCESSOR, 1—BI 
TESTER on table with sink, 1—De 
E19 SEPARATOR, 1 
Ilreco LT20 FILLER, 1—20 HP 
CYCLOTHERM, 1—Lot 1% in. SS 
tubing, 1 Lot SS Fittings, 1% in 
line and leak protector VALVES, 
51MM sq. qts., pts., and 4%-pts. and 
oblong %-gals., approx. 650 all sq. 


Guaranteed. 


DOUBLE ROLL DRYERS FOR wood cases for same, 75 Wood 


EDIBLE AND ANIMAL FEED, 
SPRAY DRYERS, EVAPORA- 


CASES for Ilreco 1 lLcon-O-Seal 
AA5IMM, 1—Bottle CONVEYOR 


TORS, STORAGE TANKS, w/power unit and 2 90° turns. Write 
TRUCK TANKS, VACUUM to: MYERS DAIRY, Monroe, 
PANS, H.T.S.T. PASTEURIZ- North Carolina. Ph. AT-33833. . 

ERS, HOMOGENIZERS, PRE- 2-M-58 
HEATERS, CAN AND BOT- FOR SALE: REDUCED 


TLE WASHERS, CABINET 
COOLERS, PLATE EXCHANG- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, INTAKE 
EQUIPMENT, PASTEURIZING 
VATS. Write to: BEST EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, 1737 Howard 
Street, Chicago 26, Illinois. AM- 
bassador 2-1452. 


DIVCO, 1945, good running con- 
dition. Has New York State inspec- 
tion. Will demonstrate any time 


Write to: CENTRAL 


Best Offer. 


PRICES ON ALL USED WOOD, 
WIRE & ALUMINUM MILK 
BOTTLE CASES. Write to: STU- 
ART W. JOHNSON & COM- 
PANY, 611 Main Street, Lake Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin. 2-M-58 


FOR SALE: Mojonnier 28’ Pow 
ered Milk Can CONVEYOR. 180 
turn one end; 90° turn other end 
Excellent condition. Write to 
HOL-GUERNS DAIRY, INC, 
3400 Cleveland Avenue, N. W. Can- 


2-M-58 





February, 1958 




















Kansas City, Kansas. Mayfair DAIRY, INC., Mechanicsville, New ton, Ohio. Telephone Glendale 
1-2363. 2-M-58 York. 2-M-58 50389. 2-M-58 
- we 
we 
The FALLOY =: a . 
& em 
wn “du ait ” zz & 
gentle tor & s 
uniform . ~ “FORM-FIT’ WIDE FLANGE MOLDED TO 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL PRECISION STANDARDS 
blending MIXER * a SEAT FITTINGS 
ection = * & 
J . 
of the Sanitary plus co 2 cai 
Folloy % . 
e be 
Duo- Action Its oll cl * 
Mixer Stoinless . o 
on all types . 4 
of curd is Snop-out a se 
attested to Agitotor 4 . 
by the with = ee 
Millions of Sanitory Seol . s 
. 
pounds of 3 a pp 
creamed Junior Size 4 iT THTS 4 DURABLE 
cottage Mixes © EMPTIES QUICKLY =F QO GLOSSY SURFACE 
cheese 75 to 250 Ibs 2 4 DESIGNED TO 
Mende : - | ome ) LOW COST...RE-USABLE 
yoosly ia Senior Sine 2 . FITTINGS e 
the sonitary Mixes a - LEAK-PREVENTING 
Versitil 500 to 20 * a . soe; 
“ig $00 t0 2000 Ibs. . NEOPRENE GASKET for Sanitary Fittings 
alloy e e 
Mixer Jacketed s ® 
ge Non-Jacketed . . Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage Time-saving, easy to assemble 
“No other * 
wR 4 Lad Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats Self-centering a 
ig Floor Type = 4 e ; No sticking to fittings 
ut perform . | ’ or crevice a il . 
0 perton ° a > On-porous, no seams or crevices Siatinatn ten Ghiahe 
© Folley Electro-Lift . 4 Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned Help overcome line vibrations 
° 4 Withstand sterilization Long life, use over and over 
FALLOY COMPANY. Inc. /s . Available for 1”, 1%", 2”, 2%" and 3” fittings. 
“ / ba J Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING H ba 
oman 2, sew snsey aa . THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
. ALL STAINLESS 4 709 Woodland Avenue <- Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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KENT 
CHIP MAKERS 


produce dry ice con- 

tinuously. No heat- 

ing of tubes to re- 
move ice. 





Simple Construction — 
Only One Moving Part 
EASY TO CLEAN 


MAY BE LEASED 
to those who qualify! 











DEALERS WANTED 





CUT ICE MAKING COSTS 





From 1 to 50-ton 
sizes 





KENT INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


2244 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago 16, Ill. @© DA 6-6434 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 500 gal. Storage 
TANK with cold plate and agitator; 
2,950 gal. and 3,500 gal. Truck 
TANKS on semi-trailers; 3,200 gal. 
Storage TANK; 1,000 gal. non-in- 
sulated TANK; 35 gal. Mojonnier 
jacketed and agitated KETTLE; 
Cherry-Burrell Cooler with 57 su- 
perplates; Creamery Package Plate 
Exchanger with 88 plates in three 
sections; 14,000 lb./hr. Cherry-Bur- 
rell H.T.S.T. PASTEURIZER 
complete; 42” x 100” Buflovac and 
42” x 120” American Roll DRY- 
ERS; 14,000 Ilb./hr. Peebles PRE- 
HEATER; Chester-Jensen 20,000 
Ib./hr. VACUUMIZER; 36” Rog- 
ers — 48” Mojonnier —72” Rogers 
Vacuum PANS; No. 242 De Laval 
SEPARATOR: % Ib. and 1 Mb. 
Morpac Butter WRAPPERS. Write 
to: BEST EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY, 1737 Howard Street, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. AMbassador 2-1452. 
2-M 58 


De Laval 166 CLARIFIER, S.S. 
discs, carbon steel bowl, 12,000 pph 
$785.00. Write to: UNITED 
DAIRY MACHINERY CORPO- 
RATION, 2200 Walden Avenue, 
Buffalo 25, New York. 2-M-58 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Due to installation 
of larger equipment, the following 
items are for sale: (1) De Laval 
HTST Unit complete less controls, 
capacity 5,000 Ibs. per hour—New 
1955. (1) Federal G63 FIILLER— 
Half pints to gallons—New—1955. 
(1) Continental 4 Wide Gallon and 
Half Gallon Washer—New—1955. 
(1) CP 400 Gallon per hour HO- 
MOGENIZER 1947. (1) De Laval 
166 CLARIFIER. (1) 25BB Vari- 
Drive Waukesha PUMP. (1) De 
Laval 166 Frame with tri-purpose 
bowl—bowl! new 1955. (1) 800 gal- 
lon Storage Tank with cold plate. 
Above equipment in excellent condi- 
tion—may be purchased for cash or 
on terms. Write to: CUMBER- 
LAND FARMS DAIRY, 909 Cum- 
berland Hill Road, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. 2-M-58 


FOR SALE: Kron 500 Ib. capac- 
ity milk receiving room SCALE 
with S.S. Weigh Tank and SS. re- 





ceiving tank. Excellent condition. 
Reason for selling—100% _ conver- 
sion to bulk pick-up. Write to: 


HOL-GUERNS DAIRY, INC., 
3400 Cleveland Avenue, N. W., Can- 
ton 9, Ohio. Telephone GLendale— 
50389. 2-M-58 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


USED EQUIPMENT FOR 
SALE: CP FILLER ¥%-pints thru 
'44-gallons; CB 72 FILLER '%-pints 
thru %-gallons; CB 61 FILLER 
4%-pints thru ‘%4-gallons; CB 24 
Valve FILLER '%-pints thru gal- 
lons; Mecco foot operated can 
FILLER; 200 gallon CP Model B 
PASTEURIZER;; Steriline 300 gal 
lon PASTEURIZER; 100 gallon 
Damrow MVL PASTEURIZER; 
CB 6 ft., surface COOLER; CP 
Tubular HEATER; Continental 6 
Wide Model O WASHER '%-pints 
thru %-gallons; Heil 12 Wide G2Q 
tall %-pints thru oblong '%-gal- 
lons; Sturdy Bilt 4 Wide %4-pints 
thru gallon jugs; Girton Pressure 
WASHER, 3 compartment adjust- 
able to any size; No. 226 De Laval 
CLARIFIER; No. 142 De Laval 
SEPARATOR; De Laval Model 70 
SEPARATOR; Riteway Model 
TSO-10 SEPARATOR and CLAR- 
IFIER, CP NR 375 lb. CHURN; 
Bagby Model SE Cheese FILLER; 
Mojonnier Dawson Model CP papet 
FILLER; 3 ton Vilter Pak ice: 
storage bin only; 300 gallon Marsh 
HOMOVITER; 300 gallon CB 


VISCOLIZER; CP 40 qt. Batch 
FREEZER, 1 Girton % H.P. 
PUMP; Schlueter separator parts 
washer; Schlueter No. 136 work 


table; Jalco 24 bottle Tester; 1 lot 
MOTORS, 1 Lot FITTINGS, 
VALVES & SS TUBING, 1 Lot 
miscellaneous COOLERS and 
SCALES, Hansen culture cabinet, 
1 lot of recording and indicating 
THERMOMETERS, 8 & 16 oz. 
Cheese Jars, 48mm square quarts, 


48mm square %-qts. Many other 
items available, send us your in- 
quiries. Write to: STUART W. 


JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 
Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin. 2 M-58 
PAPER BOTTLING MA- 
CHINE—1954 Model MT-1 Ilreco 
—12-gallon only. Fills 10 per min- 
ute. Defoamer included—very good 
condition. $1,700 F.O.B. MASSEY 
DAIRY, Granite City, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: 1,000 Ib. Toledo 
Printing SCALE; 100 gallon Kaest 
ner Weigh TANK; 200 gallon 
Kaestner Dump TANK, Excellent 
Condition; $1,000 F.O.B. Charles- 
ton. Write to: WEST END 
DAIRY, 44 Bee Street, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 2-M-58 











ward ccramer associates ine. 


551 boylston stree 
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BANISH DIRTY CASES 
with a CRAMER 
CASE 
WASHER 
7-14 Cases 
Per Minute 


$1 395.00 COMPLETE with pumps and power conveyor unit 
$995.00 COMPLETE with pumps and hand feed 


md 
——— 
a 
i 


f 





t * boston 16, massachusetts * commonwealth 6-1921 
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Consistently Accurate! 


"| Faulty testing equipment can turn profit 
into loss—fast. Insure now against inaccu- 
racy with this efficient Garver combination. 
1. Garver “Super” Babcock Tester. 
Speed controlled and speed indi- 
cated for extreme accuracy. 
2. Garver ‘‘ovate action” Test 
Bottle Shaker. Thoroughly inte- 
grates test ingredients—saves time 
—eliminates dangerous, haphazard 
hand twirling. 

Write today for catalog. 


THE GARVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Union City, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Vee romeo lerelaters 





Come share in the collective knowledge and ideas of the 


Gundlach’s 









































R alert and progressive men in your field. You'll meet them NAT aAY| 
~ on Yo . . . exchange ideas and discuss common problems - - - IVEY Wianageimec nt 
~_ INI i Fie os een ot 
- to join at the 1958 MILK MANAGEMENT CLINIC, write AY," Oo! k Clinic 
“ the group G. P. Gundlach & Company arch 25, 26, 27 
, © P. O. BOX A, STATION N CINCINNATI 3, OHIO Cincinnati. Ohio 
i. 
yn 
Rs 
Pp —— —_ —_ —_ = —_ —_ —E 
6 EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT WANTED 
nd FOR SALE: Complete LP re- FOR SALE: BOILERS, high or WANTED TO BUY Good used 
© ceiving room equipment, used only low pressure —also other boiler bottle FILLER, with capping heads 
“4 ? years, excellent condition; 8 room equipment including smoke for 48mm coverall caps, for gallon 
” C.P.M. WASHER, S.S. hood, side stacks, breechings, pumps, boiler jugs with automatic feed, and ac- 
why sheets and wash tanks, S.S. milk tubes, etc. New or used. Priced cumulating table that synchronizes 
2 saver; 1,000 lb. Weigh CAN, 1,600 right. Write to: OTTO BIEFELD with Soaker washer, with speed 
“ lb. receiving tank, vacuum sampler, COMPANY, Watertown, Wiscon- from 12 to 24 gallon jugs per min- 
70 galvanized can conveyor, available sin. 2-M-58 ute. Send _—,, sag - 
lel in 30 days. Write to: ASHLEY Many used 12-Hole Square Quart _ DAIRY, New m, . — 
R- DAIRY COMPANY, Battle : reek, Wood and Aluminum CASES, 20- a a 
N ; Michigan. 2-M-58 Hole Square Pint Wood and WANTED: Starting Milk Prod- 
. =e : . Ser é ; “ASES. 20-Hole Half- uct Plants need TANKS, Truck 
R; FOR SALE: Stainless Steel Aluminum CASES, 20 € tla py Pet nei hge ‘slau 
er TRUCK TANKS: 3 500 gallons pint Wood, Aluminum and Wire I \NKS, | Roll DRY ERS, Spray 
er 3 Heil. Stainless Steel STORAGE CASES. Write to FALLER, Box DRYERS, EVAPORATORS, Vac- 
J—Fieil. Stainless steel - oop he nie Niel ats shoes uum PANS, round Processing 
sh rANKS: 400 gallon Pfaudler, 3,290 446, Roosevelt Park Anne es Detroit rATS RE PASTEURIZ 
B gallon insulated. Double DRUM 32, Michigan. _— 2-M-58 : oa ara tis &. PR EHEAT. 
ch DRYERS 42” x 120”, 42” x 100”, “Five RPS 505 Rowe outdoor ERS. SEPARATORS, HOMOG 
P. 32” x 72”. Ammonia COMPRES Milk Vending MACHINES; with ENIZERS. BOILERS. COM 
= SOR—York 12% x 14%, 125 tons. _ enclosures and light-up cartons; 1% pRESSORS, Intake Equipment 
rk Stainless steel EVAPORATORS, _ years old. Write MARTIN CEN- Write to: Box 21 2-M-58 
lot Double Effect 588 and 1,100 sq. ft. FURY FARMS, INC., Lansdale, ONTOS TPF 
x5, Stainless Steel VACUUM PAN Pennsylvania.” 2-M-58 My AN ; 4 Ay ASA Ly “43 
-ot Rogers 6’ dia. WE NEED: Tanks, “Every Dairy can afford to make ae aiee be “DP. xd FL ERS 
ind Double Drum Dryers, Vacuum superior cottage cheese and other p siti hg PUM ps” — WASH. 
mp Pans. Write to: PERRY EQUIP- blended products with the most ef- at poet PO ie 
T I : : ERS, HOMOGENIZERS, and 
ing MENT CORPORATION, 1409 N. fective blender made. 200 lb. size ther used dairy slant caulement 
oz. 6th Street, Philadelphia 22, Penn- only $1,095. 500 Ib. $2,395. Ask for fy 00 Uo. Gey Peat Came a 
rts, sylvania. 2-M-58 full details Write to: GIRTON atee cen ee my 50. . M58 
her Milk CASES. all si i MFG. COMPANY, Millville, Penn- een - Fw a AR 
In- MALK Sho, a S1Zes, woot or s lvania.” 2-M-58 —— 
W. ; wire, quarts, pints, half. Special oy SALE: MEYER-DUN HELP WANTED 
611 price in 100 lots. Pint Square BOT- MORE UNIOR BOTTLE CHIEF ENGINEER for large 
on- TLES 48 M.M. $3.00 gross. Two J . . progressive Northern California 
-58 quart BOTTLES oblong 48 MM WASHER, 12 wide, deluxe stain- fluid milk plant. Experienced back 
- $10.00 gross. Wood Plywood (24) less steel doors and trimmings, for ground in operation and mainte- 
A- square “quart Paper 50c Lippman quarts, pints and half-pints installed nance of refrigeration, boilers, and 
id 4 : 4 Sell contal $250.00. Bir new last of 1952 in fine condition, Pure-Paks. Exceptional opportunity 
; x 4 Self contained $250.00. Bink head Wri ; Pure-Paks. Excep al opportunity) 
_ 50 ton water TOWER $400.00. C.B priced at $7,000.00. rite to: AN- for right man. List experience, sal- 
20d Iced BUILDER Model 5-S-10, rHONY PURE MILK COM- ary desired, and enclose recent 
ay $500.00. Torsion SCALES $25.00. PANY, Nashville, Tennessee. oe . — ne Weis 90: ag 
RECORDERS $25.00. C.B. 60 con- _ —_—_ cL aicke’”™ Gallo, LUCERNE MIL COM- 
edo tinuous FREEZER Model J.R.V., wane) PANY, 5725 East 14th Street, Oak- 
est- No. 327, $600.00. Other good Dairy WANTED TO BUY: SKIM land, California. _ 2-M-58 
lon and Creamery equipment. Write MILK IN TANK LOTS: year WANTED: Experienced Plant 
ent what you need. GORDON EQUIP- ‘round supply or surplus deal. Write SUPERINTENDENT to handle 
les- MENT COMPANY, 6530 W. Jef- to: HENRY GALLAGHER, East Ice Cream and Milk Plant. State 
ND ferson, Detroit 17, Michigan. Diamond Avenue, Hazleton, Penn- age, schooling, and past experience 
fon, 2-M-58 sylvania. 2-M-58 Write to: Box 26. 2-M-58 
8 
| &6 ” . ° " . on 
ite! NEW SPARTA “JUGGER” with Fast-Washing "Speed-Tip 


“Best Half-Gal. Brush We've Ever Used” . . . say Dairies 


Here’s the speed-way to wash half-gallon jugs . . . brilliantly clean and 


clear . . . with the new Sparta “Jugger’” —a Du Pont “Tynex” nylon 















n profit brush with the popular Sparta “Speed-Tip”. If you're handling half- 
inaccu- gallons, you need this hard-working Sparta “Jugger” because it com- 
— pletely scours out the entire inside of the jug. Inside bottoms, usually 
ped indi- hard to get at, clean up in a jiffy with the “Jugger” due to the special 
a Test design of the “Speed-Tip”. Brush is securely wire wound to a strong 
a ee hardwood handle with hole in end for storage. Various sizes for ma- 
aphazard chine or hand cleaning. Specify neck size. Most all the better jobbers 
og. Pra coast-to-coast handle Sparta Brushes. Get your order in now for a 
? CO. Aaa a ta Sparta “Jugger” and notice the difference in your jugs. 

Jes’ _] | SPARTA BRUSH CO., INC. - SPARTA, WISCONSIN 

; ' 
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HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER wanted by 
small dairy processing approxi- 
mately 8,000 quarts per day. Must 
be able to supervise and train 
drivers. Good incentive program. 
Send complete resume of qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Dairy located 
in Eastern Massachusetts. Write 
to: Box 24. 2-M-58 


WEST-AFRICA — Man capable 
of setting up and operating small 
Milk-Reconstituting Plant and Ice 
Cream Equipment in West Africa. 


Should have experience in Dairy 
and Ice Cream Production. This 
job only requires two to three 


months, but may be followed up by 
similar installations in other coun- 
tries. Write stating full particulars, 
experience, qualifications, references 
and salary required to Box 25. 
2-M-58 


To take charge of Processing and 


Packaging Milk and Dairy Prod- 
ucts, including small amount of 
custard and ice cream mix. Well 


equipped plant. Ability to handle 
men and know-how in producing 
quality a necessity. Located in 
Federal Marketing area. Write to 
Box 23. 2-M-58 


“Large Dairy and Food equip- 
ment manufacturer will hire capable, 
experienced, Chief Engineer, to take 
charge of Department. Give train 
ing, experience and salary expected 
in first letter.” Write to: Box 2. 

2-M-58 


“Plant Superintendent Experi- 
enced to take charge processing and 
packaging milk. Well equipped 
plant. Ability to handle men and 
produce quality product. Must be 
willing to relocate.” Write to: Box 
22. 2-M-58 


NEEDED AT ONCE High 
type premium SALESMEN with 
established following in DAIRY 


INDUSTR Y. We have selected ter- 
ritories for new premium line speci- 
fically developed for Dairy Industry. 
Large earnings guaranteed for right 
man. Write giving full background 
and photo to: E. L. GENNARO, 
President, THE ANTHONY E. 
ROBERTS CORPORATION, 
PREMIUMS UNLIMITED, Haz- 


leton, Pennsylvania. 2-M-58 


POSITION WANTED 

DAIRY SALES MANAGER or 
Route SUPERVISION. Twenty 
years’ experience in Colorado and 
Kansas. Want permanent position 
with progressive company. Will 
send work resume on request. Write 
to: FRANK HOSIE, Lane G-52, 
Garden City, Kansas. 2-M-58 


POSITION WANTED as 
Plant MANAGER or SUPER- 
INTENDENT, 25 years of diver- 
sified experience and proved ability 
maintaining a high quality market 
Milk, Ice Cream and Cottage Cheese 
production. Dairy school graduate. 
Recommendations. Write to: Box 
17. 2-M-58 


DAIRIES—SOLICITOR with 
12 years’ experience. Will build 
your Retail routes in areas that 
need building. Commission only. 
References. Write to: Box 18. 

2-M-58 

As Creamery Foreman or Utility 
man. 20 years’ experience making 
Sour Cream—Butter Milk—Cottage 
Cheese—Bottle Pasteurize Milk 
Cream. Prefer Cottage Cheese mak- 
ing job. 52 years old. Steady work- 
er. Write to: A. C. LIBBY, Amenia, 
New York. 2-M-58 














“That reminds me —! forgot to tell 
the milkman we were going on a 
month’s vacation!” 





SALES PROMOTION 


Repetition increases reputation. 
Use small newspaper ads often. For 
samples of 2 x 2 inch ads that any 
dairy can afford to use in daily 
newspapers. Write LUTHER 
KOHR DAIRY ENTERPRISES, 
Box 501, York, Pennsylvania. 

2-M-58 


SALES PROMOTION 
TRUCK LETTERING AND 
TRADEMARK DECALS made for 
your truck and store advertising. 
Easy to apply, uniform, distinctive, 
economical for large or small needs. 


Write to: MATHEWS COM- 
PANY, 827 So. Harvey Avenue, 
2-M-58 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


SERVICES 

SANITARY VALVES _ RE- 
BUILT. New Fast Process!! Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices submitted 
on request. Write to: STUART 
W. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 
Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. 2-M-58 

SANITARY VALVES RE- 
BUILT WITH STAINLESS steel 
for a fraction of the cost of 
new. Write to: BADGER VALVE 
REBUILDING COMPANY, Wi- 


thee, \Wisconsin. 2-M-58 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 

OFFICE DUPLICATING 
MACHINE Remington Rand 
TRANSCOPY — Model G71. Pro- 
duces 100% accurate copies of all 
types of office forms and correspond- 
ence, including ink signatures and 
pencilled notations, in less than 1 
minute. Small, compact, efficient. 
Place on desk or table, plug into 
light socket and you’re ready to op- 
erate. Duplicates copy up to a maxi- 
mum width of 1542 inches. Less 
than 2 years old. Complete with fluid 
and stock. FOB New York City. 
Write to Box 9. 2-M-58 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Dairy doing $27,000 to $30,000 
per month in town of 23,000. Can 
be bought with or without Building. 
I.quipment in fine condition. Write 
to: Box 19. 2-M-58 


SUPPLIES 
Labels and tapes for egg packers. 
Write for samples and new low 
prices. Write to: ELMAN LA- 
BELS, INC., 1112 14th Street N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 2-M-58 


FOR RENT 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
TRANSPORTATION tanks for 
rent on lease basis. Write to: 
HENRY GALLAGHER, 329 East 
Diamond Avenue, Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania. 2-M-58 
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Find Hidden Milk Deposits 
Before Bacteria Counts Rise 


= — with improved 
y BLAK-RAY ultra-violet 


| ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. San Gabriel 


Leading manufacturer of ultra-violet equipment —since 1932 


| 
l 
| 
I 
I 
e Milk deposits fluoresce 
blue-white giving you 
a quick, economical check | 
of sanitation trouble-spots. | 
Lamps are specially | 
designed for inspection of | 
small containers, large 
tanks, pipes, tank trucks, 
I 
| 
| 


Write for technical 
information Dept. SD 






California 








& COMPANY 
1375 E. Linden Avenue, Linden, N. J. 






NOW . « » A MOTHER CULTURE and STARTER PROGRAM 
to meet your work simplification conditions! 


Mbcit lorley 


CULTURE KIT 


culture operations 
* Ideal for all your cultured 
products — Buttermilk, 


CONTAINS — 


selected lactic acid organ- 
isms; dried from the 
frozen state. 

CONTAINS — 

¢ Antibiotic tested, Grade A 
low heat skim milk powder. 

¢ 14 uniform, accurately 
weighed envelopes for 


* Completely standardizes your 


Cottage Cheese, Sour Cream. 


* A pure culture of carefully 








| 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 14 transfers. 
EE a a a a aa Distributed Nationally by The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 
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Wisconsin Producers Spend 
1.5 Million Dollars for ADA 


ISCONSIN DAIRY farm- 
\W/ ers are supporting the 

American Dairy Associa- 
tion in growing numbers, it was 
reported to the ADA board of 
directors during its January session 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 


W. L. Phillipsen, ADA state 
manager, disclosed that the total 
net investment in dairy product 
promotion by Wisconsin producers 
in 1957 was $1,530,119.61, an in- 
crease of $31,188.25 over 1956. 
“This was just one of several re- 
sults of very fine progress made 
within the state in 1957. It came 
during a period when four new 
field representatives began work 
and received training with the or- 
ganization,” he said. 


Despite expenses involved in 
building and completely paying for 
a new office building, payments to 
the national American Dairy Asso- 
ciation increased. “In addition,” he 
continued, “services to the industry 
and food trade were stepped up 
by more than $20,000 through ex- 
pansion of the merchandising de- 
partment and its work with retailers 
and the dairy industry.” 


Lyman D. McKee, president of 
the national ADA, who also heads 
the Wisconsin group, declared that 
more states showed increases in 
their set-asides than had been anti- 
cipated at the start of the year. 

It was also revealed at the meet- 
ing that nine nationally-known food 
companies are planning budgets in 


the neighborhood of $100,000 each 
to tie in with the dairy industry 
during June Dairy Month. Because 
of the importance of the promo- 
tion, in which Wisconsin alone in- 
creased sales by about 53 million 
pounds in the past three years, 
advance work in the state is well 
under way in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture and University of Wisconsin 
Agricultural Extension Service, it 
was reported. 


MILK PRODUCTION RECORD 
BROKEN AGAIN IN 1957 
The year 1957 set another record 
for milk production. Preliminary 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture figures show 9,384 million 
pounds were produced in Decem- 
ber bringing the total for the year 
to 127 billion pounds. The Decem- 
ber figure was slightly less than 
for December 1956. 
The 1957 12-month estimate was 
one per cent more than the 125.7 
billion pounds produced in 1956. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR 1958 


Officers of the 1958 board of 
directors of the National Dairy 
Council were elected at the first 
meeting of the new board held in 
connection with the 43rd NDC 
Winter Conference-Annual Meet- 
ing at the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio, January 28-29. More 
than 400 dairy leaders attended 


the meetings as well as staff per- 
sonnel from 76 affiliated Dairy 
Council offices from coast to coast. 


The 1958 officers of the NDC 
Board (all re-elected) are: Chair- 
man, George S. Bulkley; President, 
Milton Hult; First Vice-President, 
H. E. Hartfelder; Second Vice- 
President, John A. Moser; Secre- 
tary, W. P. Davis; Treasurer, E. B. 
Lehrack. 

* 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ORGANIZATION 


(Continued From Page 68) 


respect for the God-given person- 
ality of each one, or merely by a 
desire to maintain an appropriately 
functioning agent in each job—can 
be accomplished only through the 
doing of things. This doing be- 
comes, willy-nilly, part of the group 
activity and thereby subject to the 
same “mechanistic” principles as 
apply to all other group efforts. 


The modern desire to treat every 
member of a business organization 
with the fullest respect is in no 
way incompatible with the concep- 
tion of every organization as a 
“work-party” made up of special- 
ized activity-performing agents. 
The new humanitarianism springs 
merely from the realization that the 
agents are infinitely more intricate, 
subtle, important and precious than 
was ever before supposed. 

There is then, in all this talk 
about men as “agents,” no attempt 
to compare men and machines in 
terms of eternal values. It is in- 
tended to equate them only in the 
obviously interchangeable roles 
which they assume in the affairs 
of all organized groups of which 
they both are a part. 








FOR SALE 


Citrus By-Products Processing Plant and Equipment 


6 main buildings with 100,000 sq. ft. total floor area. 
Approximately 18 acres @ complete processing equipment 


In Covina, California, served by Rail, linked to Los Angeles 
by fast freeway, with full adequate utilities and complete 
waste disposal facilities. Completed in 1951, plant has been 
used for citrus fruit processing. Replacement value of build- 
ings and equipment alone in excess of two million dollars. 
Price for land, equipment, and buildings, complete, $850,000 


. terms. 
Write, wire or phone: 


ELLIOT EVANS 


250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Phone: OXford 7-5187 


MAURICE ORLOFF 


361 S. Robertson Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 
Phone: BRadshaw 2-0213 
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And to be sure of that 
good, rich, old-fashioned 
flavor EVERY DAY... 
use CHUMLEA'S New 
and Original CHURN 
FLAVOR Starter Activa- 
tor. 


Free Sample Upon Request 


® LABORATORIES 


INDIANA 


LEBANON, 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


American Can Co. 
American Dry Milk Institute 
Aquadyne Corporation 
Aquafine Corp. 


Ball Valve Co. 

Barker Equipment Co. 

Batavia Body Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. (Dairy Equipment Div.) 
Bowey’s, Inc. 


Centrico, Inc. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chocolate Products 

Chumlea’s Laboratories 
Continental Oil Co. 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp. 
Cramer Association, Inc., Ward C. 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Dairypak Incorporated 

De Laval Separator Co., The 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Divco-Wayne Corp. 

Diversey Corp., The 

Doering & Son, C. 


E-Mac Dairy Brush Co. 
Erickson Co., C. E. 
Erie Crate & Mfg. Co. 
Elliot Evans Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Eze-Orange Co. 


Falloy Co., Inc. 

Famous Lubricants, Inc. 

Food Engineering Co. 

Forbes Company, The Benjamin P 
Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co 





G 


Garver Mfg. Co., The 128 
General Mills, Inc. 44, 45 
General Package Division (Diamond-Gardner Corp.) 2 
G & H Products 12 
Girton Mfg. Co. 117 
Golden Guernsey, Inc. 81 
Gundlach Co., G. P. 129 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 27 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Chr. 80 
Haynes Manufacturing Co., The 23, 119, 127, 133 


International Harvester Co. 


J 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Kendall-Lamar Corporation 
Kent Industries, Inc. 

King Co. of Owatonna, The 
Kurly Kate Corporation 
KVP Co. 


Liberty Glass Co. 
Liquidometer Corp., The 
Lumenite Electronic Co. 
Lurie, Edward 


Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co. 
Mayfair Products 
McGlaughlin Oil Co. 
Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Mueller Co., Paul 
Murphy Body Works, !nc. 


° 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Plasti-Vue Mfg. Co. 
Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


Q 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 
Quirk Mfg. Co. 


Saucier & Sons, Chas. 100 
Schleuter Co. 80 
Sealright Co., Inc. 46, 47 
Semet-Solvay Petrochemical Div. (Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.) 89 
Smith-Lee Co., The 116 
Solvay Process Div. (Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.) 103 
Sparta Brush Co., Inc. 129 
S & S Products, Inc. 88 
Star Pump & Cooler Corp. 95 
Strahman Valves, Inc. 109 
Sun Oil Co. 29 
Sun Sales Co. 110 


Taylor Instrument Companies 14, 15 
Tranter Mfg., Inc. 79 
friangle Package Machinery Co. 22 


U 
Ultra Violet Products, Inc. 130 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. (Div. of Union Carbide 
Corp.) 19 
United Steel & Wire Co. 112 


Verley & Co., Albert 
Ww 
Want Ads 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131 


Wood Co., John, Superior Metalware Division 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Zero Sales Corp. 
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